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STAGING IN THE MENDOCINO REDWOODS. I. 


F all the stage 
routes open to 
the traveler 
in California, 
probably none 
offer such wild 
diversity ofthe 
picturesque as 
the various 
lines intersect- 

ing Mendocino. These 
have their focal point 
at Ukiah, which is a beauti- 
ful wooded town situated on 
the Russian River at the 
terminus of the San Fran- 

cisco and North Pacific Railroad. 
Before noon on week days one sees 
from the windows of the hotel some 
half dozen cumbrous, weather-stained 
coaches, all entering the main thorough- 
fare from various side streets, and not 
one more than a few minutes behind 
the rest. With a finedash and clatter, 
and important cracks of the whip, each 
driver pulls up his steaming four-in-hand 
before the express and post offices oppo- 
site, hands out the regulation iron box 
and leather mail bags, amid a score of 
hearty questions and answers, and then, 
with a word to the champing leaders, 
the short turn to the hotel is faultlessly 
executed, and the cramped passengers 

eagerly alight for dinner. 
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No other personage in a mountain 
town has the prestige of the stage driver. 
Every one greets him with liking and 
respect, and his trifling foibles are 
passed over with admir- 
able indulgence. If he 
takes a glass too much 
when off duty, or spins a 
yarn to the utmost limit 
of credibility, by tacit 
consent the matter is not 
emphasized by his pat- 
rons. In most instances, 
they have known him 
since their childhood, 
when imagination made 
a hero of the stalwart, 
free-hearted young man 
who handled broncos as 
if they were rabbits, and 
who never failed to give 
a “lift” to dusty little 
legs measuring the long 
lane to the country 
school. 

In fact, one cannot 
journey far with a pro- 
fessional driver, before 
becoming convinced that 
he merits all the grate- 
ful recognition so unos- 
tentatiously bestowed 
upon him. For years he 
has been equal to a tele- 
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TRAINING HOP VINES, 


phone between the remote settlements 
To him is due the latest 
news from the logging camps in the 
redwoods, and the particulars of the 
last accident at the mill, all told with 


on his line. 


graphic homeliness of phrase. From 
the same-source the masters learn how 
sheep shearing progresses on the high, 
breezy slopes, the day their fattest 
beeves may be expected at market, and 
how the droves of sharp-snouted hogs 
thrive on the acorn crop. To others in- 
terested he imparts the condition of the 
young fruit trees at Prairie Camp, the 
numt - of ties split in a day by the new 
crew, now the tan-bark h’ uters are back 
for the sum. er, and the exact symp- 
tems of “ Mis’ .todges’ bilious spell” at 
Comptche. 
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Indeed, the memory of the stage 
driver has infinite capacity. Seldom a 
station, camp, or shanty, but has its 
daily message or package for him to de- 
liver to some one on the route. These 
commissionsarerarely forgotten, though 
meanwhile the most exacting passenger 
is not conscious of the least neglect of 
his personal comfort or entertainment. 

To ordinary thinking the word ‘‘com- 
fort’ is hardly to be used in connection 
with stage riding, even on a picked road. 
Nevertheless, this is scarcely a fair con- 
clusion. The popular conception of this 
unfashionable mode of travel includes 
the dismembering, muscle-wrenching 
vehicle of primitive periods ; whereas, 
the stage of today is quite another af- 
fair,— yielding of spring, delightfully 
rocking in motion, capacious, cushioned 
and curtained ina style wholly luxuri- 
ous by comparison. Then, if the right 
time of the year be selected for north 
country riding, one is totally free from 
that most serious drawback to California 
travel, the dust. By the middle of May, 
there is spring time riot on the moun- 
tains, the wood-embossed valleys were 
never so tenderly gay and green, and 
the frequent streams are like running 
quicksilver. 

Without a day’s delay, I spoke for a 
through seat to the coast beside Jack 
Crow, the driver, and the same after- 
noon we made start for the redwoods. 
My first sense was of disappointment 
that neither route took in that daintiest 
of mountain mirrors, Leonard Lake. 
However, there was little room for re- 
gret of any sort, for all the valley lay 
warm and lovable under the far upreach- 
ing of mountains snow-silvered on the 
outer rim of a cloud-buffeted horizon. 

Under this inimitable reflex of sun 
and shadow we careered up the broad 
lanes, past poppy-hedged wheat fields, 
and wide bottom levels of shooting hop- 
vines. There were plodding Indians at 
work, training the tendrils up the leaf- 
less poles. 
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A SHEPHERD'S ARCADY. 


“Those poles must be all o’ ten feet 
high,” the driver remarked, pointing to- 
ward them with his whip. “ You’d 
hardly believe it, but a young smarty 
from the State University came here a 
year or two ago an’ bought up a lot of 
old telegraph poles to start his hop 
patch. He said science taught him that 
the higher you made the vines climb, 
the better would be the crop. I hain’t 
heard of his getting anyone fool enough 
to plant his poles for him yet, an’ guess 
likely he’s cut his wisdom teeth since 
an’ give up the notion.” 

The hop plantations along Russian 
River are the most romantically situated 
of any in the State. Everywhere, the 
white oaks stand singly or in groups 
about the fields, or spread protecting 
arms aver the home eaves of the farmer. 
In the orchards, clusters «. baby fruit 
were already visible, sheltered by new 
leaves so flushed they were all but flow- 
ers. 


Crossing the river on the long bridge 
several miles out from Ukiah, we turned 
hillward up a charming pass, through 
thickets of blossoming chemisal and 
wild white lilac. Here that loveliest of 
forest trees, the madrojio, rivals the oak 
in girth, the graceful, twisted branches 
shining like lustrous cinnamon satin 
through the parting folds of its worn 
winter jacket. At this season it is 
gradually replacing the old leaves by 
fluted bunches of new, resembling noth- 
ing so much as velvety blooms of a live- 
ly shade of crimson. 

Aside from its undisputed right of 
beauty, the madrofio has a commercial 
value hardly estimated by even its most 
ardent admirers. The wood is of exqui- 
site color, grain, and hardness, and sus- 
ceptible of a beautiful polish eminently 
desirable for indoor ornamentation. 
The Indians hereabout are not ignorant 
of its virtues. One of their number, who 
has become shrewd from years of asso- 
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THE KING IS DEAD. 


ciation with the whites, is now bringing 
to a marvelous finish some hundreds of 
madroho canes, which he declares he 
will exhibit in person at the World’s 
Fair. 

The fences on the pretty farms along 
Robinson Creek are of rails about which 
an old superstition is stillextant. Jack 
Crow obligingly explained it, — 

“Why, you see, folks will insist that 
if them rails was set in the dark o’ the 
mooi ‘ey would jest naturally bury 
ther ...ves in the ground, so you may 
depend on it they don’t run no risk, but 
jest carefully pick the time for fence 
building.” 


We climbed to cool uplands where 
sheep love to pasture, far above the 
farms and cattle ranges. Between the 
stationed trees the grass grew woolly 
soft like moss, with ruddy plats of bloom- 
ing clover. Here the ewes and young 
lambs nibbled, pausing anon to gaze at 
us in mild wonder. These innocent 
outlaws are the true pathmakers of sol- 
itary mountain wilds. Their narrow, 
beaten trails are sure to lead the thirsty 
wanderer to copious, hidden springs. 
Ten years ago there were many thou- 
sands of sheep in the Mendocino ran- 
ges, but now the number is greatly re- 
duced. Before the general survey of 
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the country, sheep men had their choice 
of government lands for pasture, and 
their wool brought them forty cents a 
pound. They had no taxes to pay and 
no improvements to make. Now there 
is more or less fencing required in order 
to control a range, and the price of wool 
has gone down to half its former figure, 
owing to the immense importation from 
other countries. Add to these disad- 
vantages the appropriation of the best 
lands by settlers, and it is easy to see 
the general interests of the country 
have advanced at the expense of the 
sheep owners. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, however, the wool produced 
in Humboldt and Mendocino has the 
reputation of being the finest in the 
State. 

There is something indescribably har- 
monious in all pioneer life, with its 
obedience to rude necessity and its 
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primitive makeshifts. The means em- 
ployed are always so aptly fitted to the 
end, and savor so directly of human 
needs and affections. A  shepherd’s 
cabin on a wind-swept height gave usa 
bit of artistic effect. This building was 
made of short sections of unbarked logs 
piled up like cordwood, a rough stone 
chimney in the rear, and the knotty 
boughs of a handsome oak thrown care- 
lessly across the unpainted roof. There 
was nothing short of art in the unpre- 
meditated picturesqueness of this sim- 
ple dwelling. 

On reaching the summit we gave a 
farewell glance at the glorious chain of 
peaks separating Ukiah Valley from 
Clear Lake, with old Sanhedrim rearing 
a frosty line above the others. Below 
us, on either hand, we saw through a 
sudden mist of rain the great, green 
bowls of the valleys. A moment, and 
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LOADING LUMBER 
the sun broke out afresh, dashing a tor- 
rent of gold across the dripping wild- 
wood. The air steamed up in fragrance, 

a delicious mingling of flower-breaths 
with the balsam of rosiny bud and leaf, 
and the faint smell of rankly growing 
ferns. 

Under the fluttering groves of oak 
and mapie saplings, the thimbleberries 
clambered riotously, their snowy, silk- 
like flowers resting flat on the soft, 
serrated leaves. The buckeyes thrust 
up their curving plumes beside straight 
young firs, looking blither than their 
wont ina fresh drapery of pea green 
needles. 

These Coast Range oaks present a 
fantastic venerableness, with their Al- 
pine beards of grizzly moss trailing a 
yard or more from underneath their 
huge, gnarly limbs. Many of them 





AT POINT ARENA, 


carry more moss than leaves, all the 
branches being thickly wrapped in the 
coarse gray fiber. An entire landscape 
of these veiled oaks is a weird picture, 
especially when beheld through the 
muffling fog so common to this region. 
When winds are up, the gray, weblike 
tresses are loosened and fall to the 
ground, much to the delectation of 
sheep and deer, which munch them 
greedily. 

Descending the grade, we passed piles 
of tan-bark newly peeled from the 
trunks of numberless chestnut oaks. A 
week or two later when the roads have 
dried, this bark is teamed to Cloverdale 
or Greenwood for shipment. 

The tracks of the tan-bark hunter can 
be traced through all these Mendocino 
forests, by the reckless felling of the 
choicest trees which are afterwards left 
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as useless waste. This variety of the 
oak makes excellent fuel, if worked up 
before the fiber becomes spongy. The 
bark is stripped during the three months 
of summer when it is easily separated 
from the body of the tree. Fortunately 
it is a rapid grower. or with the present 
unrestricted destruction the species 
would soon become extinct. 

Our first night out was spent in An- 
derson Valley, a narrow strip following 
the Navarro River seventeen miles on 
its seaward way. On the north and 
south are unbroken ranges of high 
mountains. The cradled valley between 
has many opulent orchards and fields. 
Now and again one sees through luxu- 
riant foliage the funnel-shaped top of a 
hop kiln, or the similar roof of a fruit- 
evaporator. Several of the hop-planta- 
tions are skirted by redwoods, and these 
groves make ideal camps forthe pickers 
gathered here in the fall. When the 
day’s work is done, it is said, the young 
folks dance in some stately sylvan hall, 
while close at hand, in one of Nature’s 
grandest cathedrals, their elders hold 
prayer and praise meetings. 

The seclusion enjoyed by these An- 
derson farmers has its disadvantages. 
They must haul their produce thirty 
miles, over rough mountain roads, to 
reach the nearest market. The majority 
of them have lived here for years,patient- 
ly awaiting the day when the ax shall 
sound in their magnificent forest,and the 
smoke of mills ascend from the streams. 
The most feasible outlet for the valley 
is through the redwood wilderness on 
the Navarro. In fact, the logging rail- 
way from the mouth of this river is 
steadily heading that way. Twenty or 
thirty miles more of track, and the road 
will be open to navigable waters. 

The oldest settlers‘of Anderson Val- 
ley are the owners of large bands of 
sheep. Owing to the nearness of the 
mountains, their ranges extend almost 
to the doors of their houses. These 
sheep masters have adopted certain pe- 
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culiar methods in the care of their flocks 
which afford them a deal of recreation. 
Like other keepers of sheep in the 
mountains, they have to contend with 
the serious depredations of wild cats, 
lions, coyotes, and even grizzlies. In- 
stead of following the usual custom of 
hiring shepherds, they have trained 
horses and hounds, and frequently go a- 
hunting in fine style, killing off the 
enemy with skilled certainty, and leav- 
ing their gentle charges wholly unguard- 
ed by day and night. 

Of course, this practice incurs con- 
siderable expense, probably fully as 
much as, or more than to hire regular 
herders, but then, as one of the hunters 
dryly observed,— 

“ Think of the fun of it!” 

Before sunrise we were again under 
way, striking straight for the barricade 
of western summits climbed by rank on 
rank of redwoods. These early rides in 
a spring dawn have a charm all their 
own. The world is at its best and fresh- 
est, and nothing could be more exquisite 
than the soft outpouring of cool, scented 
air. Then the loveliest colors ever 
granted to human eyes are those of 
morning clouds after rain! The light 
showers of the night had passed, and 
the crests of the peaks wore the glory 
of the risen sun. 

We crossed a mountain stream called 
Indian Creek, where there were cosy 
nests of homes with luxuriant gardens 
and orchards. Alongits flashing current 
our road made a winding passage through 
the rich brown of tree trunks and out- 
cropping rocks mottled with moss, with 
borders of white trilliums, ferns, and 
lilied fags. The gray squirrel flashed 
electrically from limb to limb, prospect- 
ing for future forage; a bevy of quail 
made delightful noises in the under- 
brush ; and blue jays darted and scolded 
in and out the redwoods which towered 
in unscathed majesty back of a rcadside 
church. ; 

Never do I behold these matchless 
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trees without an instinctive outstretch- 
ing of my arms in greeting! We had 
now entered their peculiar domain, for 
the redwood is exclusive, always keep- 
ing near the sea, and not being found 
outside the Coast Range and the Sierra 
Nevadas. A mountain covered with 


these kingly trees is inconceivably sub- 
lime; and no words can depict the 
solemn impressiveness of a deep gorge 
filled with the gigantic upright shafts. 
There is something, too, almost super- 


THE REGULAR PASSENGER. 


natural in their profound silence. Birds 
and all manner of small furry creatures 
shun the perpetual twilight found here. 
Only monster slugs make viscous trails 
over the mottled leaf needles underfoot 
in the vast soundless aisles. 

These Coast Range redwoods, Seguota 
sempervirens, are only second in size to 
their renowned brothers of the Sierra. 
The finest specimens are in Mendocino 
and Humboldt, and are all the way from 
ten to twenty-four feet in diameter, with 
clean, columnar trunks running up toa 
height of three hundred and even four 
hundred feet. 

Of all the trees in the rich forests of 
California, not one has the industrial 
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value of her coast redwood. Its popu- 
larity is steadily on the increase, in spite 
of the expense and the ingenious means 
required to render it marketable. There 
are today all of 900,000 acres of redwoods 
still in Mendocino, though the timber 
next the ocean is cut off to the average 
depth of eight miles. 

Here and there we passed the camps 
where Portuguese or Russian Finns 
were at work splitting the beaded boles. 
The mountains resounded with the echo- 
ing blows of their axes. The hands of 
these burly woodsmen were mahogany 
stained from the juices of the wood. A 
man gets twelve to fifteen cents for 
making a tie, according to its size, and 
boards himself. The ties are hauled to 
Greenwood, six or eight horses being 
used for a load, which usually consists 
of two wagons coupled together, each 
piled with seventy-five or a hundred of 
these split timbers. 

Before the redwoods crowded us there 
were dashes of color everywhere — the 
scarlet of columbine and larkspur, the 
pale indigo of lilacs and hardy iris, roses 
innumerable, and the hair-fringed bells 
of lemon-hued calochortus. The eye 
reveled in the unspeakable beauty of 
this flowering wildness. 

Now the gloomy underworld of the 
sequoias showed no brighter shades than 
the faded pink of oxalis, and the green 
and purple foliage of endless huckle- 
berry bushes. 

“Here ’s my regular passenger!” and 
the driver slowed down his mud-spat- 
tered horses. 

For the moment we did not see the 
drift of his remark. Then two tiny fig- 
ures took shape in the shadows, stand- 
ing motionless beside a hydra-headed 
stump. The girl wore a prim hat and 
carried a tin pail anda book. Though 
it was barely seven o’clock, she was evi- 
dently on her way to school. She and 
the boy looked ghostly in the obscure 
light, and neither smiled nor responded 
to the driver’s kindly salutation. 
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When we stopped, the sister spoke a 
few words in Russian to the bareheaded 
boy, and then hastily climbed into the 
vacant back seat. There was something 
so unchildlike in her pinched, solemn 
little visage, that one could not help 
fancying that the burden of the dumb, 
sunless forest oppressed her young life. 
Indeed, the chill of the place was so in- 
vincible that -the cheer of an occasional 
patch of sunlight can hardly be imagined. 

An hour or so later we came to a 
diminutive school-house where the “ reg- 
ular passenger” got down, and soberly 
joined a half dozen other children,—the 
total number of her schoolmates. Close 
by was a low-roofed, untidy building, 
where we stopped ten minutes to change 
horses. The long morning’s ride had 
so sharpened my appetite that I begged 
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a morsel of food of the pretty school- 
ma’am who boarded here. She led me 
back to the fire in a rude kitchen, and 
hospitably served bread, butter, and dried 
peaches, on my lap. Nothing ever tast- 
ed so good. When the familiar “all 
aboard”’ brought me hurriedly to the 
front steps, it was with the last thick 
slice in my hand. 

At Soda Creek we paused for ‘a drink 
of the cold, effervescent water. A young 
girl came running out ofa modest 
dwelling, and asked the driver to take a 
bonnet she had just trimmed toa lady 
in Greenwood. After much good-natured 
raillery, she pinned the paper parcel on 
his back toinsure it from getting jammed, 
and the amiable fellow carried it thus to 
the end of the journey. 

As we approached Greenwood the 
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grandeur of the forest disappeared, for 
we had reached the “ chopped out”’ dis- 
trict. The presence of innumerable 
blackened stumps, and the tall, charred 
spires of pines and the Douglas spruce, 
contrasted vividly with the fresh green 
of new growths clustering about the 
parent roots. In some localities once 
covered with redwoods the ceanothus, 
locally termed the “ blue blossom,” has 
literally possessed the soil. For miles 
we drove through a continuous cloud of 
these delicate honey-sweet blooms. 

The cafions nearest the coast are cur- 
tained from crown to base with a won- 
derful profusion of wild berry vines. 
These western slopes furnish the most 
prodigal berry patches in the world. In 
June and July many families from the 
interior cross the redwoods to camp and 
pick blackberries and raspberries. They 
bring with them wagon loads of coal oil 
cans, in which to pack the fruit after 
they have preserved it on the grounds. 

A gap in the hills revealed the blue 
plain of the ocean, not a white-cap in 
sight, and scarcely a wrinkle on its bur 
nished surface. Farther still a dim sail 
was discernible, and just off a rocky 
point a vessel in the cove was taking on 
lumber. In the bottom of a_willow- 
trimmed gorge, Greenwood Creek 
poured its crystal fountains. Just before 
it reaches the sea its waters are confined 
2y a dam, in which was an enormous jam 
of logs. Before the rains the river-beds 
far up their source are rolled full of logs, 
to be brought down to the mill in high 
water. In this manner all these coast 
streams are made of incalculable service 
to the lumberman. When the river sup- 
ply is disposed of, steam is called into 
requisition, and the logging train is now 
an indispensable adjunct of California 
lumbering. The Greenwood railway ex- 
tends six miles back to the timber, a 
branch line crossing Elk Creek on a 
splendid iron truss bridge. 

The millat Greenwood is a new plant, 
and shows an immense expenditure of 
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capital. It is equipped with the latest 
improvements in machinery, and when 
both sides are in operation turns out 
daily ninety-thousand feet of lumber. 

Below in the boom a man was leap- 
ing from log to log, steering three or 
four at a time on to the carriage, which 
is drawn up the logway to the platform 
by wire cables run by steam power. A 
donkey engine was hard at work lifting 
the “sinkers.” These heavy butts of 
redwood can only be kept to the surface 
by making them secure to lighter logs. 
The most valuable lumber in redwood 
comes from the “sinkers,” as the grain 
is finer and harder next the roots of the 
tree, and takes a smoother finish. 

A village is sure to grow up around a 
large mill, with the saloons usually out- 
numbering the dwelling houses. The 
array of empty bottles stacked along- 
side a Greenwood street is appallingly 
suggestive. The company’s store isa 
comprehensive affair, including all man- 
ner of necessaries which are purchased 
by the employees. By this means a fair 
percentage of the wages paid out finds 
its way back to the original pocket. This 
is not at all a bad arrangement, but 
when the same source provides the 
whisky and beer, the contemplative 
mind is troubled with doubts. 

The coast shore of Mendocipo is ex- 
tremely rugged, the sandstone cliffs 
having an elevation of one hundred to 
five hundred feet, with jagged caverns, 
arches, and detached rocks burrowed 
out by the waves. Fora hundred miles 
the road is along this sea-wall, and here 
one experiences the very poetry of sta- 
ging. No heat or dust even in summer,— 
only a great salt freshness blowing in 
from the shining highway of the ships; 
and on the other hand, the eternal 
mountains. We counted two steamers 
and four schooners in sight, besides the 
spreading canvas of a vessel far away to 
the north. 

Shortly after noon we made an abrupt 
curve round the Greenwood bluffs above 
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pale green floating beds of kelp. The 
dense forests traversed in the morning 
were visible only between wide openings 
in round, grassy foothills. We saw a 
puffing engine dragging a long train of 
loaded flat cars around the poppy-tipped 
cliffs. A few days before twenty of 
these cars, piled with logs, went over 
the embankment into the surf. 

Following us south were fields with 
grazing cattle, and emerald stretches of 
uncut hay. The larger portion of this 
Point Arena country is given up to dai- 
rying, and delicious and wholesome is 
the butter made from these blossoming 
pastures. All the downs and meadows 
are sown to flowers. There were acres 
of purple violets, asters of blue and gold, 
daisies, cream cups, nemophilz, pale- 
edged poppies, clover-blooms and dan- 
delions, all heading so evenly they made 
a smooth mosaic of incomparable hue 
and pattern. 

Then there were knolls and sweeping 
hollows, where one sees the effectiveness 
of grass, pure and simple. And such 
grass as it is, sweet and juicy, and full 
of the virtues of dairy products! It is 
delightful to watch the Jerseys eat it. 
They wrap their tongues about the suc- 
culent bunches with a sound that is 
truly appetizing. 

This feed is kept green three fourths 
of the year by constant cool winds and 
fogs ; afterwards, corn fodder is fed to 
the cows, and great mangel-wurzel beets 
and Belgian carrots, pulled from the 
plowed fields next the comfortable 
homes. 

The butter from this section finds its 
principal market in San Francisco, 
though hundreds of pounds are also dis- 
posed of at the lumber settlements. The 
business is mainly in the hands of 
Americans, the most of the dairies being 
owned by old residents who came here 
in the fifties. Many of them make use 
of all the new appliances of machinery 
for separating the cream and working 
the butter, and the utmost care is taken 
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as to cleanliness and the proper packing 
of the rolls. 

There are thousands of acres of avail- 
able agricultural and pasture lands 
around Point Arena, though much of 
this is still unoccupied, unless one ex- 
cepts the desultory sojourning of half a 
hundred Diggers. The lumber interests 
of the place are now confined to the 
making and shipping of posts, staves, 
shakes, and railroad ties, which are 
brought down a seven-mile flume, and 
loaded on vessels by means of wire ca- 
bles. As many as thirty-five hundred 
ties are thus transferred ina single day. 
The same ingenious method is employed 
in the shipment of’ cordwood, hides, tan- 
bark, and potatoes, the other leading 
products of the country. 

One comes upon the town quite un- 
expectedly. A turn in the road, and 
you are bowling down the incline of the 
main street, the pleasant dwellings tilted 
back against windy hills putting up 
their shoulders to the sea. 

The drives hereabout are delightful, 
that to the light-house being usually the 
first proposed to visitors. This hand- 
some building stands on the northwest 
extremity of a flower-enameled: promon- 
tory jutting three miles beyond the 
mainland. From the dizzy tower one 
has a memorable view of the ocean, with 
its curving margin of white, broken 
cliffs, the numerous islets off shore, and 
fronting this fair sea picture the green 
dairy farms rolling back to a dark ridge 
of mountains. 

Some of the nearest rocks are clam- 
bered over by writhing sea-lions. These 
animals are semi-annually killed off for 
their oil, and are a profitable investment 
to the man that owns the rocks. 

The road to the Indian rancheria is a 
particularly romantic ore, and a more 
picturesque site for a primitive village 
could not have been chosen. Ona grassy 
swell just out from the woods hiding 
the beautiful Garcia River are built the 
rude huts of the natives, with their cir- 
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sweat 

house in the 

midst. A few 

squatty figures 

were packing 

homeward 

heavy burdens in baskets strapped to 
their backs. 

This remnant of a decaying tribe lives 

by hunting and fishing, and doing odd 

jobs about the farms and dairies. In 


cular 


the fall of each year they join the hop 


pickers on the Russian River, and are 
considered better hands than either the 
whites or the Chinese. In spite of pov- 
erty and excess of vermin and filth, 
these Diggers are as care-free and happy 
as children. 

Through this fine landscape the Garcia 
makes a joyous descent to the ocean, its 
translucent current bearing many a 
lusty trout and salmon. While going 
through the redwoods these western 
streams take on a solemn chant, in keep- 
ing with the reverent forest. But as 
soon as they emerge into oak and laurel 
openings, or when cascading past the 
curving summits of berry hills, their 
glad exuberance knows no bounds. It 
is only when they broaden to meet the 
sea that the shouting, swirling waters 
drop into a measured flow, and advance 
with serene majesty. 

Fording the Garcia, our north-bound 
stage was driven up the gravelly lanes 
at a rollicking pace, sometimes plunging 
down grades quite frightful to contem- 


plate. Of these the Mal Paso is the 
largest and steepest, and its legendary 
history the most exciting. The pioneer 
settlers came into the country through 
this almost impassable gulch. 

“It was off that split,” said the driver, 
“that my grandmother lost her life. She 
was overturned, an’ her neck broken. 
The rest of the wagons was took to 
pieces an’ let down by ropes. My folks 
was the first to begin stock raising here. 
That was before they commenced taking 
out lumber. The Morse family came in 
by sea on a chartered schooner. They 
landed in the sand at Fish Rock, an’ 
Gran’ma Morse an’ the three children 
had to foot it ten miles across a rough 
country before they reached camp. The 
old lady is still living at Point Arena, 
an’ is hale an’ hearty.” 

For some distance on ahead a white 
church showed starkly on the treeless 
brink of the high gray cliffs. On com- 
ing nearer we found it was not so iso- 
lated as it had first appeared. There 
were, in fact, several dozen dilapidated, 
tenantless buildings scattered over the 
same bench, their windows broken and 
roofs fallen in. Stacked about were 
rotting shakes and ties, and the remains 
of chutes and tramways, with all the 
other belongings of a once flourishing 
lumber port. 

The church, standing with its back to 
the sea, was the only modern feature of 
the place, unless one excepts a neatly 
fenced graveyard alongside, with its 
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freshly painted crosses and headboards. 
Nothing more forlorn and desolate than 
this deserted village can be pictured. 
The driver volunteered the following 
scraps of its history :— 

“Th‘s is Cuffey’s Cove. There was 
once millions of feet of lumber shipped 
from off them rocks, an’ such loads of 
potatoes! You must have heard of the 
Cuffey Cove potatoes, for in them days 
they had a big name all over the State. 
The first man that come here was Nig- 
ger Nat, an’ after that the men called 
the place ‘ Cuffey’ asa sort of joke. That 
was nigh on to forty years ago. Oh, 
yes, Nat ’s living still, an’ pretty nearas 
young as ever! Likely ’nough you’ll 
run across him fishing up on Big River. 
He’s mostly there this time o’ year.”’ 

Ten miles beyond Cuffey’s Cove, and 
Navarro is reached. At the mouth of 
the river two vessels were being loaded 
with lumber directly from the wharf. 
This is done by means of two chutes, 
each sixty feet long and on opposite 
sides of the wharf, so both vessels can 
take on loads at the same time. By this 
double arrangement two hundred thous- 
and feet of lumber is transferred from 
flat-cars to the schooners in a day. 

The main town of Navarro is huddled 
on a sand flat which is nearly on a level 
with the tide. After some days of 
country fare our accommodations at the 
superintendent’s home seemed the acme 
of luxury. Indeed, it was an occasion 
when one is tempted to believe that soft 
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with the water streaming off like a 
mane! The men worked like beavers, 
some in boats, others along shore, and 
those more venturesome on the heav- 
ing logs. With their long pike poles 
they steered the renegade logs into 
course, and broke up jams in the sharp 
bends of the stream. It was desperate 
work at times, with a spice of real dan- 
ger, but withal wildly exhilarating. 
After nightfall the men straggled to 
camp, exhausted, wet to their waists, 


CHASING ,.LOGGING TRAIN, 


but exultant ; they had brought down to 


living has its spiritual advantage, so in- the boom more than four thousand logs. 


expressibly restful was the Sabbath 
spent here. 

All the previous night it rained ; not 
in persuasive showers, but a sheeted 
downpour that set the river to boiling, 
and sent all hands up stream at sunrise. 
Such a heavy freshet so late in the sea- 
son had not been known in twenty-five 
years. 

And how the logs came tumbling and 
crunching down the turbid flood, here 
and there thrusting up a defiant butt 


There are from seventy to a hundred 


families at Navarro, including those on 


the “Navarro Ridge.” For the most 
part their houses are small box-shaped 
buildings, with streets between scarcely 
wider than footpaths. In the diminu- 
tive square stand the church and a new 
hall. The expense of keeping up the 
former is defrayed in part by the com- 
pany, and the remainder is subscribed 
by the men. The services are well at- 
tended, not a few of the congregation 
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walking two and even four miles from 
the wood camps. 

The public hall at Navarro is the lat- 
est pride of the neighborhood. It was 
built for the purpose of encouraging 
more innocent‘amusements among them 
than gambling and drinking. The drap- 
ery of the stage represents a faded view 
of Naples, and struck me as oddly fa- 
miliar. It was in fact a portion of the 
drop curtain of the old California theater 
in San Francisco. 

Navarro is one of the most active 
lumber districts on the Coast. When 
its great sawmill is in full blast, the pay 
roll of the company numbers eight hun- 
dred men. The majority of these are 
Russians, Finns, Swedes, Danes, and 
Norwegians, their overseers being 
Americans. These foreigners have a 
monopoly of the lumber business in 
California, and as a class are steady 
workers. They are robust, powerfully 
muscled fellows, who stand a tremen- 
dous amount of hardship and bad whis- 


ky. There is but little variety in their 
life, their hours being long and the 
work largely of the treadmill sort. 
Common hands in the mills and log- 
ging camps are paid thirty dollars a 
month, the married men, who board 
with their families, receiving the addi- 


tional sum of ten dollars. The com- 
pany has a flourishing store and eat- 
ing-houses, which the ‘employees are 
expected to patronize. The cooks are 
usually Chinamen, who also fill the 
places of water carriers. They have 
not;the physical strength to make good 
wood hands, nor the mechanical skill 
to serve in the mills. 

Unlike the generality of lumber 
towns, Navarro refuses to sell intoxi- 
cating liquor to the men. They get 
it in some way, of course, but necessar- 
ily in limited quantities. On a first 
occasion of drunkenness, a man is 
reprimanded by the superintendent. 
On a repetition of the offense the 
delinquent gets a peremptory dis- 
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charge. This strict discipline is not 
without a salutary effect. Navarro can 
boast of a better class of inhabitants 
than is customarily found in a lumber 
settlement. 

Altogether, there are more than a 
thousand laborers in and around Na- 
varro, who get their livelihood out of 
the various branches of the lumber 
trade. From two hundred to three 
hundred of these are engaged in taking 
out split timber, the bulk of which 
consists of railroad ties. The rest of 
these men come under the head of mill 
hands, wood hands, and railroad hands. 

There are thirty-five miles of un- 
broken wilderness running back from 
the Navarro landing, with an average 
width of two to fifteen miles. This 
noble forest is already penetrated by 
twelve miles of railroad built by the 
company. 

“We shall be in time to get the noon 
train,” the superintendent hurriedly re- 
marked, with a glance at his watch. 

As we hastened across the street we 
heard the spiteful shriek of a locomo- 
tive, and caught a glimpse of a long 
tail of empty flat-cars whisking around 
an angle of the glen. 

The superintendent was not without 
resources. 

“ Jim,” he shouted, “take us aboard 
your engine, and chase the logging 
train !” 

A moment more, and we were perched 
on a queer little dummy which included 
boiler, tender, and a seat for passen- 
all on four wheels. With an 
avenging whistle we darted forward, 
past the smoking mill and wide boom 
choked with logs; on, where the nar- 
row track glinted like a silver-edged 
ribbon in the wet grass, and the laurels 
clasped boughs overhead. 

Through a whirlwind of cinders there 
were fleeting visions of gaping woods- 
men, girls in red calicoes, and a bewil- 
dering chaos of mountains, rivers, and 
trees. Every second we quickened speed 
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till the landscape rushed by in dizzy 
circles, and the wind tore at our breath 
and clothes. It was magnificent riding! 

On we flew, over bridges, rocking, 
bumping, and zigzagging around curves 
and chasms, all the while keeping our 
seat with difficulty. A minute later 
we sighted the rear car of the logging 
train, and the black plume of smoke 
from the engine. Our locomotive sent 
up deafening whistles, while the super- 
intendent frantically waved his hand- 
kerchief, and | took a firmer hold of the 
iron railing. 

After what seemed a hopeless amount 
of signaling, we saw the train slow down; 
at last we had been seen or heard. 

“What time did we make ?” we asked 
when breathlessly alighting. 

The engineer gave a satisfied grin,— 

“ All of forty miles an hour.” 

Boarding the train we proceeded more 
leisurely up the cafion, the entire way 
being full of interest. A deserted log- 
ging camp on our left made a melan- 
choly picture. The shanties and ox 
stalls were empty, and the skid roads 
and landings almost obliterated by vege- 
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tation. Sections of old chutes clung 
dejectedly to the mountain side, and the 
whole place was eloquent of disuse and 
decay. We were now in the midst of a 
worked-out tract, the face of the country 
appearing as though a hurricane had 
passed over it. The mountains, scorched 
by fire, retained but a thinned-out array 
of spindling pines, their ragged branch- 
es blown stiffly one way. Everywhere 
in the heaped-up debris of bark and 
branch were the black, massive stumps 
of redwoods. Some of these giants had 
vainly perished, for their prostrate col- 
umns were split the full length in fall- 
ing. 

Later in the day while walking up the 
new track, we came to one of these splin- 
tered trunks. 

“There’s ‘our thousand feet o’ lum- 
ber gone to waste,” —and therheumatic 
old time-keeper at my side gazed at it 
gloomily. 

“There ain’t no ’scuse for it neither, 
but ‘nfernal ca’lessness,” he went on 
emphatically. “It’s jes’ this way. A 
chopper ought ’er know where a tree’s 
to fall, and make a lay out. It don’t 
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take half an eye to see that it ‘ud smash 
if that holler wa’n’t filled in with brush 
an’ stumps. A redwood is diff’rent 
from most other trees ; it carries its big- 
ness good. A tree like that ‘ud turn 
out nine or ten sixteen-foot logs. How 
ole be they? Well, Noah’s flood was 
little less ’n six thousand years ago, an’ 


GROWTH ON 
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it’s the sup’sition them redwoods hez 
ben growin’ ever since. ’Cordin’ to that, 
it’ ll take the same time for the likes 
o’ this to be stan’in here again.” 

The logic of the old foreman was un- 
answerable, and we gravely returned his 
salute as he hobbled off to inspect the 
gang at work in a side cafion. 

Ninetta Eames. 








A Votceless Soul. 


A VOICELESS SOUL. 


Gop makes no thing in vain. And yet— Ah me! 
If man should shape, from precious woods and fine, 
With skillful touch and art almost divine, 
A violin attuned to melody 
Of earth, and sky, and restless, whispering sea, 
And then no bow create,—his work resign, 
And give the almost sentient thing no sign 
Nor sound to voice its inborn minstrelsy,— 
We quick should cry, “ That man hath wrought in vain!” 
O Soul of mine, thou must that viol be, 
Without a bow! Thou canst not voice the strain 
That rends thy chords in effort to be free, 
And turns what should be joy to keenest pain. 
God makes no thing in vain. And yet—Ah me! 
Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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“ But Manuela is the very soul of dis- 
cretion and fidelity ; and even if she 
were not, dost thou not see, Estevan, 
that she is sleeping?” A fleeting smile 
showed faintly in the white moonlight, 
as the Dota Zoyla turned her great, 
luminous eyes in the direction of the 
maid, who was indeed lightly slumber- 
ing, her head thrown back on the arm 
of the garden seat, at whose farther end 
her mistress and Stephen Brent were 
seated. “ Ay de mt, she always sleeps 
when an opportunity occurs for a little 
nap, poor girl! But she is just as ready 
to wake at a minute’s notice, like the 
truest watch dog going. She was my 
foster sister, and was never away from 
me, even in those years I was in the 


convent. Ah! those happy years, when 


I had not yet learned any but the sweet 


lessons the sisters taught me,— when 
I was in happy ignorance of the horri- 
ble lessons of life!” Her eyes softened, 
and two great drops, which the oblique 
moonbeams changed to diamonds, 
quivered and fell upon the ungloved 
hand raised to brush them away. 

“ Ouerida,’ said Estevan in tenderest 
tones, “if I could but do away with thy 
grief as easily as thou dost remove these 
evidences of it!” 

Zoyla made no reply, except to draw 
her manfa more closely about her tell- 
tale face, as ringing steps on one of the 
paths converging in the jardincito told 
that they were not alone in the great 
Plaza. The passer-by disappeared, and 
still the man and woman remained fora 
while silent. 

Surely the time and place were fitted 
to arouse sweet memories, to awaken 
hali-forgotten regrets, if such there 
wre to be evoked! Behind taem rose 
the pondero — mass of the cathedral: 
its heavy doors now closed, its clanging 
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belfry silent, under the spell of the 
night and moonlight. On either side 
of the plaza the arcades, the heart of 
Lima’s traffic ever since the time of 
Pizarro, were also silent, except when 
an occasional pedestrian awoke their 
faint echoes. Beyond, the Palace and 
the Municipality showed some signs of 
life and artificial illumination; all else 
was given up to the sweet stillness of 
the moonlit night. Even the fountain 
— Pizarro’s Fount — seemed to drip into 
the basin under the orange and olean- 
der trees with less of plash and gurgle 
than when the sunshine fell upon it and 
the hum of day throbbed around it. 

Stephen at last said softly, “Is he 
then unkind to thee ?”’ 

“ Not as the world understands un- 
kindness, I suppose. If the word were 
once suggested to him he would no 
doubt be surprised at such a possibility. 
He neglects me, as what Peruvian hus. 
band does not neglect his wife? He 
never loved me, but none of them do 
love their wives. To be tender and 
true to us would in their view be neither 
desirable nor good form. They regard 
us only as the necessary adjuncts of a 
well-ordered establishment. We form 
no part of their lives. We are some- 
thing to be dressed, to hang jewels upon, 
to preside at their dinners, to accom- 
pany them to public entertainments,— 
that is all! They take us fresh from 
our convents, little better than babies, 
and never perceive that we become any- 
thing different as the years go by ; least 
of all that we develop /earts along with 
our other developments.” 

Again she lowered her manta, and 
her voice, too, as some one passed near 
them, while her companion courted the 
deep shelter of the oleander branches 
above his head. 
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“ Alas, alas, why did I ever meet thee, 
Estevan, to learn how empty my life had 
been, which I thought so full? Ay de 
mt /,shall I ever forget that ball at the 
British Embassy, when thou wast pre- 
sented to me? With the first touch of 
thy hand I felt a new life ; and when we 
moved out together in the waltz, it 
seemed paradise itself could hold no 
moreof joy. And was I wrong, Estevan 
mio? Did I wrong him whose name I 
bear in not trying to drive away this 
strange new delight, this dawning love, 
that before I knew it had tinged all my 
life with rosy light ?. Did I sin,in not at 
once banishing thee from thought and 
sight ? And am I, even now, bad, wicked, 
depraved,— O, tell me not that I am,— 
in thus meeting thee here, to be beside 
whom is Heaven itself?” 

Her rapid, choked utterance, her 
clasped hands, working themselves spas- 
modically back and forth as she spoke, 
her glistening eyes, even her whole pos- 
ture, while, leaning forward, she tried to 


catch the expression of her companion’s 
face, all told of at east her sincerity. 

“ Poor child ! and I have brought thee 
such suffering, as well as pleasure!” 
quickly responded Estevan, unlacing her 
tense hands, and clasping them lovingly 


in his own. “And I, too, Zoyla, canst 
thou not see that my whole existence is 
bound up in thine,— that I rebel with all 
aman’s strength against the fate that 
separates us? Wrong? Czelo/ the 
wrong that has been done was away 
back of any action of thine, flower of 
truth and purity! The wrong was in 
mating thee to one old enough to be thy 
father, and that before they had given 
thee time to see the world for thyself. 
| wonder, do parents forget they have 
ever been young themselves? Wrong? 
How can we help the force that draws 
us together? Why, our affection is as 
true and innocent as if no cruel barrier 
loomed up between us. And even if it 
were not, it would only be the natural 
outcome of a state of society that coun- 
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tenances — encourages — marriages of 
convenience; yes, and almost expects 
their vows not to be respected. Even 
that garment thou hast on,’ though vast- 
ly becoming and graceful, tells but too 
plainly its old tale of deception, disguise, 
and distrust, (three very bad d@’s, eh, 
chiquita ?)” 

Zoyla’s errant smile again appeared at 
this sudden relapse from earnestness to 
jest, and Stephen thought that thus, in 
the transfiguring moonlight, nothing 
could well be more lovely. 

“ Thy smiles replace thy tears just as 
the moon sails by the clouds. Could I 
but be always near thee, to drive them 
back before they appear! Qvxeridist- 
ma!” 

As he uttered that tenderest of Span- 
ish words, he felt her nestle closer to 
him. The small head, from which the 
manta had now quite fallen, drooped and 
rested on his shoulder, and from her lips 
issued a sigh of uttercontent. Then all 
the love in him rose up, and expressed 
itself in one brief but ecstatic kiss. 

The Dona was the first to break the 
spell. She drew herself quietly from his 
detaining grasp, and sighing anew, rose 
to her feet. “I must go,” she breathed 
through almost closed lips. “It is grow- 
ing late, and I and Manuela may be 
missed.” 

“Why will you be missed? He whom 
thou fearest so to wrong —”’ 

‘Be notso sarcastic, Estevan mio! orl 
shall begin to doubt even thy affection,” 
she breathlessly interrupted; “and I 
could develop a jealousy thou dost not 
dream of.” 

“]T was only about to say, suspicious 
one, that he towards whom thou hast so 
keen a sense of obligation certainly has 
no present need of thee. His soul is 
yonder,— where his body is,— over his 
cards.” He glanced in the direction of 
the club house, beyond the lights of ‘the 


1"“he manta is a variation cf the @ rment once \ orn 
by Lima ladies,— 7? zs sazd, to . ‘ther flirtations by 


means of its almost complete disguise. 
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Municipality. ‘“ Rocamdor and the club 
are more to him than even his wife's 
honor.” 

Zoyla started, but he continued impet- 
uously, “ But if that honor were never 
more assailed than now, Zoylita, thou 
wert indeed unsullied !” 

The maid still slept, while Stephen 
and Zoyla stood and gazed into each 
other’s loving eyes. 

“No, he will not miss me, but the 
household may remark our absence. 
Estevan mio, | must leave thee and the 
glorious moonlight, that surely shines 
more clearly on a love like thine and 
mine than on the dull work-a-day world! 
See how it lights up the bronze figure of 
the fountain! Could that figure but 
speak, would it not tell us of many, many 
who had lived, and loved, and enjoyed, 
and suffered,—and all been forgotten, 
— almost under its shadow? Ah! the 
priests in yonder presbytery ! I wonder, 
do they ever miss the love of woman, the 
delights of a home, — not a home like 


mine, but an ideal one, where affection 
is the beginning and end of all! Orare 
their lives and hearts so devoted to God 
and the Church that earthly hopes are 
not dreamed of ? Estevan guerido,” with 


a sudden access of excitement in her 
manner, “in thy country do they wed as 
here? Or does young heart speak to 
heart, and do young lives rush together 
as birds matein the primavera?” Then, 
without a further word, she threw her 
white arms about Estevan’s neck, stifled 
a rising sob, and moved on towards 
Manuela, who waked quickly, and fol- 
lowed her mistress away towards the 
Palacio, and so out of sight. 

Soon the Plaza was quite deserted, and 
while the birds and bees slept, lulled by 
the heavy night perfumes of the lovely 
garden, the hour of midnight tolled from 
the great tower. 

And still the men played on, in the 
club yonder, their impassive Spanish 
faces showing no emotion as the gains 
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ell first to one and then to another of 
the assembly. 

One, — two,— nearly three, before 
they separated. They were all promi- 
nent Limanians, several of them promi- 
nent politicians. Among these latter 
ranked the husband of the Dojfia Zoyla, 
who was in the Cabinet, and a close 
friend of the President. 

As Don Miguel gazed upon his wife 
in her first sleep, while he prepared for 
rest, he said to himself : “Sheis a good 
little soul, after all, though she does not 
interest or move me in the very least. 
And she did very well for herself when 
she married me ; very well indeed ! Take 
it for all in all, it was a very fair arrange- 
ment for us both. She had youth and 
beauty, with precious little money or po- 
sition. I had much money, more posi- 
tion, no youth, and a small — yes, a de- 
cidedly small — amount of beauty.’”’ He 
ieughed softly at his own pleasantry, 
and then looked at her again, lowering 
the candle in his hand the better to ex- 
amine her countenance. ‘She has 
marks of tears on her face. I had no 
notion that she ever wept,—that she was 
deep enough to feel anything so much 
as that. I’ve surely never seen her cry. 
But come to think, I have seen her do 
very little!” His frequent grim smile 
flickered an instant on the strong face, 
and then went out. “ But it is a most 
comfortable arrangement when a man 
sees so little of his wife. There is no 
chance for complaints of abuse, such as 
so many fool-wives make. They do ex- 
pect so much of a man, some of these 
silly women. Pah! Matrimony is a good 
deal of a humbug, after all,— a civilized, 
legalized humbug !— That last game was 
capital, just the right sort of a nightcap 
fora man !— Must see Don Tomas Arro- 
samena tomorrow, about that legal point 
the President was so positive on today. 
I am sure he was mistaken.” So, mur- 
muring to himself, the worthy Minister 
of Finance sought sleep. 
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Days and weeks passed away. All 
the political world of Lima was seeth- 
ing, bubbling, ready at any moment to 
boil over in an attempt at the Govern- 
ment’s overthrow. Don Miguel came 
and went with an ever deepening frown 
on his broad brow, and paid even less 
heed than before to the comings and go- 
ings of his young wife. If this adminis- 
tration should be a failure, a temporary 
exile, at least, lay before him. In the 
exciting game of politics he had staked 
much, as he was wont to doin the scarce- 
ly less exciting one of rocambor. His 
whole life was now a fevered play of 
chance,—men by day, the cards by night. 
Even in “ society”’ the public situation 
was constantly discussed, foreigners and 
women often taking up the engrossing 
theme. 

And through it all Zoyla also lived on 
her feverish life, filled with a perforce 
hidden infatuation,— an infatuation that 
would seem infinitely more reprehensi- 
ble in the eyes of her compeers for hav- 
ing for its object an estranjero and a 
heretic ; and she was gay or silent, happy 
or depressed, by turns, as she perceived 
Stephen’s presence or absence where- 
ever she might be. 

Not a few observed a new color in her 
glowing face, a new animation in her 
talk and manner. The more charitably 
disposed regarded it as merely a phase 
of her natural womanly development. 
“She was such a child when she mar- 
ried,” they would say pleasantly. But 
the knowing ones (what would society 
do without them ?) did not hesitate to 
hint at some deeper, darker reason; 
though who the “ reason ”’ was they had 
not as yet succeeded in divining. 

One day Zoyla drove on the Carre- 
tera, and as her carriage passed through 
the city gate, which Columbus's statue 
overlooks’,and rolled on over the smooth 
boulevard, she becamevaguely conscious 
of a new and strange exaltation. She 
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exchanged salutations with the passing 
throng, nearly every one of whom she 
knew more or less familiarly,-with an 
odd sense of seeing and yet not seeing 
them as they passed. She seemed to 
look beyond them, beyond the fields and 
gardens stretching away on either side, 
and to perceive an unbounded spiritual 
realm commingling and blending with 
the physical world around. -She seemed 
to sit on air; and the light motion of 
the carriage appeared, in her singular 
condition, like the calm flight of a large 
bird, much more than the mechanical 
rolling of wheels. Thus she remained 
for she knew not how long a time, till 
she perceived of a sudden that the 
horses had turned their heads homeward. 

Meanwhile Don Miguel, harrassed 
even more than usually, sat engaged in 
earnest converse with the President, as 
the latter’s coach rolled through streets 
that at any moment might be filled with 
savage, eager crowds, thirsting for his 
blood. The ominous stillness that in 
those turbulent countries as surely pre- 
cedes a political as a physical storm, 
was plainly felt, even by the mounted 
bodyguard riding around the equipage. 

“Tf we can only hold out a short time 
longer, we shall surely weather the 
storm,” Don Miguel was saying in con- 
clusion. The President nodded gravely, 
but his pale face told the story of anxious 
hours, as hereplied slowly,avery specter 
of a smile hovering over his weary lips, 
“If, amigo mio, is a tiny word, but how 
much weight can it not carry? We will 
hope for the best, however, and will do 
our best, at all events. I sometimes 
feel, though, that ‘/e jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelle,’ with my children just coming 
up, and my wife too delicate to bear 
much care, what would happen if——” 

“Pst ! say it not, seior! your life can. 
not be in danger!” 

But, in spite of these reassuring words, 
both felt only too distinctly the insecur- 
ity of a president’s hold on life in such 
an unstable country. 
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“ Ah! there is the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Let us goin fora little!” And 
as his companion seemed to hesitate. 
“There can be no danger now, sefior, 
when you are not expected here.” 

The President made no reply, only 
giving the necessary order to the cochero. 

But just as the carriage was stopping, 
he turned and said gravely, “ Remember 
this, amigo yio. At every turn I pre- 
pare myself to meet lurking assassina- 
tion. I hope I am not afrazd, but I tell 
you this that you may recall it when — 
when my time shall have come.” He 
concluded his sentence solemnly, after a 
slight hesitation, and without further 
word started cross the patio of the 
House of Congress. 

The large court was lined on either 
side by a file of soldiers, standing mute 
and immobile, the apparent embodiment 
of stoical devotion to duty. 

It so happened that Stephen Brent 
was crossing the Plasa de la Constitu- 
cion just before them, and was quicken- 
ing his steps at sight of a well known 
pair of bays trotting up the street. 
With the accelerated pulse now always 
caused by a perception of Don Miguel's 
neighborhood, he advanced, quietly sa- 
luting the President. Then he turned 
to speak to the Minister, also, when his 
attention was attracted by a sudden 
movement among the guard. Before he 
had time fully to take in the situation, 
to his unspeakable horror he saw a 
soldier step quickly and boldly forward, 
and aim his rifle at the President. 

No one else, it seemed, had seen the 
action. His privilege it was to save so 
valuable a life, if indeed it might be now 
saved at all. He dashed forward and 
grasped the assailant’s arm, in order to 
give the missile an upward direction. 
By some mischance — the by-standers 
never could exactly explain how —in be- 
ing thus diverted, the ball pierced his 
own breast ;—the breast of a foreigner, 
quite innocent of political scheming, or 
even of political interest ! 
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He fell, bleeding profusely, and sur- 
rounded by an eager throng, some shout- 
ing for joy at the President’s deliver- 
ance, and others lamenting in hushed 
tones the untimely end of the brave 
young estranjero. And in the midst of 
this excitement a woman, who had 
leaped at the sound of the shot from a 
passing carriage, tore her way through 
the throng and fell beside the prostrate, 
dying man. 

She raised his drooping head upon 
her knees, and covered his already chill- 
ing forehead with frantic kisses and 
tears. His fading eyes looked into hers 
steadfastly, as she murmured fond words 
into the dulling ears. 

“She loves him!” muttered someone 
behind her. 

“Ay, I do!” she groaned in reply, 
raising her agonized face for a moment. 
Then she bent again over him, whose 
blood was dripping down, down upon 
her gay attire. “‘ Speak, Estevan ! speak 
to Zoyla once more! Tell me thou wilt 
not die, even though thou hast given 
thy life for another! Speak, speak, 
Estevan! Tell me at least that thou 
dost stilllove me! That thou knowest 
my heart breaks! Ah, though thou 
mayst not speak, thy tender eyes tell 
me thou dost,—that I am thine in death 
even as I should have been in life, had 
the good God pleased! Ah, how cold 
is thy brow,—how coldtby hands! Do 
not leave me so, Estevan! Mother of 
Heaven! Hehears meno more! He 
is gone!” 

And the walls that had once received 
the agonized shrieks of those whom an 
ancient religious fanaticism had _tor- 
tured and murdered, now gave back the 
pitiful cries of her whom a modern po- 
litical fanaticism had bereaved.? 

And while friends thronged around 
the President, full of congratulations 
on his marvelous escape, the stiffening 
corpse of him who had averted the catas- 

1The House of Congress in Lima is the old Chamber 
of the Inquisition. 
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trophe was borne away, the Doiia Zoyla 
clinging to it with the strong grasp of 
sudden madness. 


III. 


In the Protestant Cemetery of Bella 
Vista, midway between the cities of 
Lima and Callao, lie many nearly for- 
gotten graves. If the tenants ever had 
loving friends in this far-off country, 
they have, mostly, long ago returned to 
their own lands, leaving mother earth, 
in drawing her own back into her bosom, 
to perform all tender offices for them. 
She it is‘who clothes their last home 
with ivy, clematis, and the wild rose ; 
and who will ere long mingle all mounds 
together in one level wilderness of 
bloom. And among such graves we 
might, perhaps, today find that of Ste- 
phen Brent, who, although he gave his 
life for that of a President, is already 
rarely spoken of, even by those who 
knew him best. 

As for her who through him so woe- 
fully discovered the possibilities of love 
in life,—ay, and in death also,— she is 
really as dead as he, although she seems 
to live. The sometime tenement of her 
sweet soul is with the Sisters of Santa 
Rosa, who by their pitiful care make 
her mild yet hopeless madness as little 
apparent as may be. 

She is lovely still, but only with an 
animal beauty. When she speaks, which 
is seldom, it is always of him; of his 
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blood, which she sees still dripping, drip- 
ping, over her gown ; of his eyes, which 
she still sees glazing, even under her 
gaze. And the nuns listen until they 
can endure it no longer, when they lead 
her passively away to some fresh scene, 
in which she relapses into her habitual 
silence. 

And Don Miguel? He is still busy 
and powerful. <A papal bull freed him 
from his mad wife, and he has another 
now to preside over his establishment ; 
one much better fitted for him, both in 
age and temperament. 

At rare intervals he speaks to the 
President of the tragedy that overshad- 
owed his life, but with little of emotion, 
unless we may dignify by that name a 
vague feeling of admiration for the | 
brave unselfishness of one who, never- 
theless, in the eyes of the world, was his 
natural enemy. 

And he says in conclusion : “I swear 
I should never have suspected the con- 
dition of things if the attempt to assas- 
sinate you had not brought matters to 
a climax. I did not think she had it in 
her. I should never have dreamed that 
little Zoyla could be so intense. It was 
a mighty poor compliment to me, to be 
sure; but she has paid dearly enough 
for it. I have no grudge against the 
girl. I made a mistake, that is all, in 
marrying as I did, when I supposed I 
had done a wise thing. The best of us 
make such mistakes sometimes. Do 
you not know it, amigo mio?” 

Sybil Russell Bogue. 
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TAHOE. 


A LAKE of sapphire rimmed with jade, 
That shimmers from the eye 

To pale biue peaks that melt and fade 
Against a paler sky. 


Around, on guard, in hollow square 
Snow-decked Sierras rise; 

Grim veterans of war that wear 
The scars of centuries. 


The listening pines pause on the brink 
To waves soft whispering ; 

Beneath the brim their needles sink 

In silent answering. 


A lake of indigo and oil, 

The boat, a silver wedge ; 

Two trains of brilliants flash and coil 
Back from the cleaving edge. 


A plain of polished glass that gleams 


With brilliant, dancing light; 
And softened, round the margin dreams 
In pictured malachite. 


Sunk like a cup between the steeps 
An emerald bay appears ; 

From out the bosom of its deeps 
An island tomb uprears. 


Far at the head Mount Tallac lifts 
His crest: brought strangely near, 
His jealous crags hold fast the drifts 
Through all the coaxing year. 


He sees the lake in drowsy trance, 
Or, roused to sudden fray, 

But once the crystal waters glance 
Above their fated prey, 


And unknown currents whirl and grasp 
Unsounded depths to tell: 
The secrets kept within their clasp 
Are kept forever well. 
Elizabeth S. Bates. 
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In the days of the muzzle loader, rifles 
were commonly met with having very 
long barrels, these old fashioned weap- 
ons being frequently quite six feet in 
length. To balance these long and 
cumbrous pieces, and to secure a true 
aim while in the act of shooting, the 
rifleman extended his arm its full length 
along the barrel, and grasped the piece 
usually about midway towards the muz- 
zle, or quite as far forward as the length 
of his arm would permit, in other words, 
as near the center of gravity as possible ; 
or, when practicable, secured a rest. In 
building these old-fashioned rifles, the 
butt of the stock was cut out, and a me- 
tallic butt-plate, in shape almost semi- 
circular, fixed thereon. In the aiming 


position this plate rested upon and 
around the biceps muscle of the arm be- 


low where it is attached to the scapula, 
and this crescent shaped plate, by par- 
tially encircling and bfnding upon the 
arm both above and below it, served to 
prevent any up-and-down play of the 
stock, and mainly in this way helped to- 
wards preserving a steady aim. To en- 
sure a proper equilibrium of the body 
while sighting one of these long and 
heavy pieces, (for these rifles weighed 
seldom less than twelve pounds, and 
often fourteen and sixteen pounds, and 
even more) the rifleman stood with his 
legs spread wide apart, one foot much 
in advance of the other, his chest thrown 
out, and head carried well back. In go- 
ing through the various preliminaries of 
getting ready, in taking his position, in 
settling this long rifle into place, as well 
as in aiming, he was deliberation itself ; 
in fact, deliberation was almost unavoid- 
able in the proper manipulation of this 
heavy piece, and the above was the posi- 
tion usually taken and manner of shoot- 
ing of nearly all the old time crack 
marksmen and hunters. 
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In the building of these rifles the bar- 
rels were made long, partly for the rea- 
son that continued aim can more easily 
be kept on an object with such a barrel 
than with a short one, and partly to give 
time for the full effect of the expansive 
force of the powder to act on the pro- 
jectile. They were made heavy to help 
in securing the continued aim mentioned 
in the first clause of the preceding sen- - 
tence, and also to take up the recoil ; for 
hair-triggers were used entirely in those 
days, and many riflemen in the act of 
firing held their piece but loosely, merely 
balancing it as it were, relying upon the 
weight of the barrel to take up the re- 
coil. Our old time gunsmiths, perhaps 
on this account as much as any other, 
built their rifles with a view to lessen- 
ing this recoil as much as possible, 
though as between muzzle and breech 
loader, owing to radical differences in 
the two systems, the recoil of a muzzle 
loader is probably much less, other 
things being equal, than that of a breech 
loader, even when the rifles are of the 
same weight. 

The caliber of most of these old rifles 
was not large, owing to the dislike of the 
frontiersman to pack any great weight 
of ammunition ; and in hunting wild ani- 
mals he depended more upon the accur- 
acy of his weapon than upon the size of 
the ball. The head or neck shot was 
generally taken, fora vital spot had to be 
struck by the small bullet used in such 
rifles, in order to secure large game. 
When they were properly loaded, aimed, 
and fired, the most extremeaccuracy was 
obtained with these old-fashioned rifles 
at all ranges, and even when the method 
of loading was faulty, or carelessly exe- 
cuted, surprisingly good shooting was 
often done with the muzzle loader at 
short range. All of this accuracy, the 
length, shape, and weight, of the piece, 
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and the style of shooting habitually prac- 
tised, had but the one object in view, 
which was, of course, to make the single 
shot delivered by the muzzle loader as 
effective as possible, or to make the first 
shot count, for it took time to reload this 
ancient piece, and in former days break- 
fast, if not life itself, quite often de- 
pended upon the success of the single 
shot. 

When the breech loader made its ap- 
pearance, no great deviation at first 
seems to have been made in sporting 
rifles from the model of the old muzzle 
loader ; it was, however, made shorter, 
and in consequence lighter, and the 
shape of the butt-plate was altered to 
make its curvature less; but it still re- 
tained its crescent-shaped form. Man- 
ufacturers were perforce compelled to 
make no greater change, for everyone 
seems to have been wedded to this old 
model, and frontiersmen, hunters, and 
sportsmen generally, would use none 
but such rifles as had heavy barrels and 
hair-triggers, nor listen to any advocacy 
of a lighter barrel or a trigger pull of 
three or four pounds. As time wore 
on, and the breech loader came into 
quite general use, as its effectiveness 
became demonstrated and its accuracy 
improved, as it became apparent that 
extremely long and heavy barrels and 
hair-triggers were not essential to good 
shooting, but rather interfered with or 
impaired the full effectiveness of the 
breech loader, changes in the above par- 
ticulars were made, and accepted gener- 
ally by riflemen ; and at this time very 
few rifles indeed are made over ten 
pounds in weight, or with a less trigger 
pull than three pounds. 

The invention of the repeating rifle 
was virtually the creation of a new arm. 
No longer is the hunter dependent upon 
the success of the first shot, nor even of 
the second; for with this arm a third 
bullet may be on its way, almost as the 
second has reached its mark. Still the 
repeater, like its predecessor the single 
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loader, had to undergo the same gradual 
alteration and trial; for, accustomed as 
they were tothe muzzle loader, riflemen 
were loath to take up the breech loader, 
and again as they became wedded to 
the single loader, they were loath, in 
turn, to discard it in favor of the repeat- 
er. Asa class, perhaps there is no set 
of men more firm in their convictions 
than riflemen, at least in all particulars 
relating to the use and choice of a rifle, 
or any in which it is harder to remove 
preconceived notions. Especially is this 
true of the hunters of the backwoods 
and prairies; brought up to the use of 
that exquisite old piece, the accurate 
muzzle loader, most of these people had 
a feeling akin to affection for their 
weapons, which, perhaps, had been their 
friends, and through long years of trial 
had served them well. Their old rifles 
had answered every purpose, or were be- 
lieved to have done so, which amounted 
to the same thing; and the necessity 
for a change had to be very manifest, 
and this most pardonable sentiment par- 
tially subdued, before the change that 
took place in firéarms could be welcomed 
or appreciated by this very large class, 
and the old and loved rifles laid aside, or 
hung up on the wall, to make room for 
the novel, but still more useful weapons 
whose merits they were at last com- 
pelled to recognize, and whose superior- 
ity in most respects became “ allowed.” 

In hunting in the hilly and mountain- 
ous counties of middle and northern 
California, the repeating rifle is most in 
favor, and probably men can be found 
there who areas expert in handling it as 
any. But there,as elsewhere, the full 
value or effectiveness of the repeater 
has not been reached, owing to the fact 
that repeaters having a stock with the 
crescent-shaped butt are almost univer- 
sally used. This last remaining charac- 
teristic of the model of the old muzzle 
loader seems to be one from which 
riflemen in their selections of a rifle 
have been unable to depart. We have 
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seen how important to successful shoot- 
ing deliberation was in the handling of 
the old style of rifles, but it bears an 
inconsiderable part in the proper man- 
ipulation of the repeater. Quickness 
and ease in sighting, aiming, and firing 
are the essentials most required, and 
these are best attained by the use of a 
shot gun butt stock. In using a rifle 
with a crescent-shaped plate, the butt 
in aiming cannot be placed against the 
shoulder, where it properly should be 
brought, but must rest on the arm and 
against the biceps muscle. The rifle- 
man’s head must, therefore, be inclined 
to the right and lowered, in order to 
bring his eye on a line with the sights. 
Again, in the awkward, and cramped po- 
sition that the attitude involves, the 
lever cannot be moved with either the 
ease or quickness that is the case where 
the rifle has a shot gun butt stock. 
Moreover, the aim is more easily disar- 
ranged, for the muzzle is often thrown 
far out of the true line of fire by the 
movement of the rifleman’s arm in 
working the lever ; and all this, no mat- 
ter what make or style of repeater may 
be used. With the shot gun butt, which 
rests against the shoulder, the piece 
comes higher up and closer to the head, 
the sights are brought at once directly 
on a line with the eye, the muzzle is 
thrown less out of line with the object 
aimed at when working the lever, the 
recoil is felt less, and if it is great can 
be endured longer, than when the stock 
rests against and the recoil is received 
directly upon the muscles of the arm. 

It is hard work breaking away from 
old methods and acquiring new, and it 
was as hard for the writer to get accus- 
tomed to the shot gun butt, as it may 
be for any who read these lines ; but if 
any rifleman, and more especially a hunt- 
er, who may read the above, will adopt 
the shot gun butt, and will have the 
patience and perseverance to practice, 
he will certainly acquire additional skill, 
experience more comfort in shooting, 
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and have those of his companions who 
do not use such a stock at a decided dis- 
advantage. Some one has dubbed the 
repeater a “scatter gun,” which it vir- 
tually is, perhaps, in this sense, that one 
can with it, owing to its rapidity of fire, 
make a sieve of a target or an animal’s 
hide almost as quickly as would be the 
case were the whole charge from a shot 
gun fired into either. Well, votaries of 
the repeater, keep in the right path and 
use the “scatter gun;” some one of 
your shots will be likely to take effect, 
and the first quite as likely as any that 
follows ; accustom yourselves to throw- 
ing the repeater to the shoulder, taking 
sight, and pulling the trigger in nearly 
the same manner as you would with the 
shot gun. Do not be afraid of throw- 
ing away your ammunition,—it is cheap, 
and you will never learn unless you 
practice. 

In order to prove the special advan- 
tages of the repeater when having this 
kind of stock,I will mention that in times 
past, when I was in good form, and tak- 
ing more interest in rifle shooting than 
at present, I have in practice with a 
small caliber repeater, at a target having 
a bull’s eye four inches in diameter and 
distant one hundred yards, frequently 
placed four out of ten successive shots 
in the bull’s eye, the remainder ‘being 
grouped around it so that a ten-inch cir- 
cle would take in the whole ten shots, 
and this in from twelve to fifteen seconds. 
This may seem almost incredible to 
many, but it seems to show what can be 
done by practice when one has the right 
kind of atest. When it is added that 
ducks and quail and stooping honks 
have been killed on the wing, by throw- 
ing the rifle to the shoulder and firing 
almost instantaneously, as would be 
done with a shotgun, it may be judged 
how great an assistance to quick shoot- 
ing this form of stock can sometimes 
be. It isnot claimed that in such shoot- 
ing there is no deliberation, for deliber- 
ation there is, but itis of that kind known 
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as deliberate quickness. It is always 
optional with the buyer ofa rifle whether 
to take one with a crescent-shaped or a 
shot gun butt ; either is furnished with- 
out difference in price, and it is a mat- 
ter of indifference to the manufacturers 
which is selected. 

In hunting deer with hounds in 
brushy country the repeater has this ad- 
vantage over the single loader, that 
during the time the deer is in sight a 
greater number of shots can be fired at 
the animal. Therifles used in the hills, 
as said before, are almost invariably re- 
peaters,—a single loader being hardly 
ever seen. The reason for this is that 
mentioned above, that a given number 
of shots can be fired with a repeater in 
less time than with a single loader. 
And as it is not often the case that a 
deer will remain within reasonable dis- 
tance, or in sight, long enough for many 
shots to be fired at it, hunters have 
found it best to provide themselves with 
a gun that will do its work in the quick- 
est time. It is a saying amongst them 
that to get your deer you must not be 
afraid of throwing away your ammuni- 
tion. 

I may lay claim to a somewhat exten- 
sive experience with the 32 caliber re- 
peater, (the Mannlicher repeating rifle 
adopted by the Austrian Government 
for its army is of this caliber,) for it has 
been a favorite with me for hunting pur- 
poses, owing toits slight recoil, extreme 
accuracy, and to the fact that a number 
of rounds of cartridges could be taken 
along without adding very much to the 
weight carried. During this experience 
I have killed with this rifle almost all 
kinds of game and animals found in the 
hills of California, except bear and lions, 
—and I would have had no hesitation 
in shooting at either of these with this 
weapon, had I come across them, pro- 
vided always that extremely large cin- 
namon bear, or the grizzly bear, be ex- 
cepted. 

A number of deer were shot and killed 
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from time to time with the repeater. 
The factory cartridge adapted to it con- 
tained a soft lead bullet weighing 115 
grains, and a powder charge of 20 grains. 
Some deer were shot when using these 
cartridges, others when the shells were 
reloaded. In reloading these shells a 
trifle heavier and very much harder bul- 
let was used than that furnished in the 
factory cartridges, there being 20 per 
cent of tin in its composition. The 
powder used in the reloaded shells was 
the best and strongest manufactured 
anywhere at the time, and these car- 
tridges gave greater penetration and a 
flatter trajectory than the other. Deer 
were killed equally as well with the one 
cartridge as the other, but all killed with 
the rifle were almost invariably shot 
through the heart or lungs. Those 
that were hit and got away were such as 
had not been struck in them, or other 
vital parts, and as it happens, were ani- 
mals that had been hit when using the 
cartridges containing the hard bullet. 
The hard bullet was never found in any 
of the deer killed, it having passed clean 
through the animal from side to side. 
The diameter of the hole made by the 
bullet at its place of entrance and exit 
was the same, or nearly the same, in 
all instances. Of the deer that were 
wounded and succeeded in getting away 
one only was ever seen again. 

The circumstances attending the 
shooting of this one, from the singular- 
ity of the wound it received, may be 
described. This deer, being chased by 
the dog, dashed down one of the sides 
of the head of a small cafion and up 
the other; one shot was fired at the 
buck as it jumped down into the caion 
and another just as it was jumping out 
on the other side. The deer was seen 
to stumble when the last shot was fired, 
and when its trail was taken, blood was 
found on the ground where it had 
stopped under a tree, for a moment, 
until again chased away by the dog. 
The trail was followed for some sixty 
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yards farther and then all signs of blood 
ceased, and the dog came back almost 
directly. Mistrusting the power of the 
gun I heaved a sigh, and concluded I 
had seen the iast of that buck, which, 
perhaps, would suffer and slowly die 
from its wound. On the next day, how- 
ever, when within a quarter of a mile 
or so of where I had last seen the deer, 
my dog began baying some animal in a 
damp spot under a large buckeye bush. 
Going to the place, and when within 
twenty yards of the buckeye, I sawa 
forked-horn buck standing up near its 
trunk, engaged in fighting off the dog. 
After it was killed and an examination 
made, it was found to be the buck shot 
at on the day before. The shot that 
caused it to stumble had passed through 
the thigh just above the hock, without 
disabling the deer at all, causing it only 
to bleed a little, but had then ranged 
forward and cut off the entire horny 
part of the hoof of the foreleg on the 
same side, and the buck’s standing under 
the buckeye so long, and permitting so 
close an approach, was doubtless owing 
to the soreness of the hoof, and to the 
pain it experienced when moving. 
What might be the effect upon large 
bear or grizzly bear of a shot fired 
from a 32 caliber repeating rifle of dif- 
ferent construction from that used by 
the writer,—from such a rifle, for in- 
stance, as the latest improved modern 
military repeater, adopted by European 
governments, or such a repeater as is 
about to be adopted by our own; the 
bullet from either of which has such 
immense penetrative power,—can only 
beinferred. In considering what might 
be the value of such a weapon as a 
hunting arm I am _ embarrassed, and 
hesitate to express an opinion, for the 
reason that in the use of this rifle, or 
of a sporting rifle of somewhat similar 
construction, for such a purpose, there 
appears to be a quantity as yet undeter- 
mined, viz. : — what the tearing effect of 
a projectile will be having tremendous 
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spin and velocity, as the one from this 
rifle is known to possess. The inference, 
however, from what experience I have 
had of theeffect of my own rifle of similar 
caliber upon deer, that the effectiveness 
of such a weapon in an encounter with 
bear would, outside of its increased 
range, depend largely upon circum- 
stances, and the nerve and skill of the 
marksman. A shot from such a rifle, 
striking the head of a grizzly at almost 
any conceivable range, would, owing to 
its tremendous penetrative power, go 
directly through the skull, and if it 
struck the brain, kill the animal at once. 
Doctor J. N. Hall, has this to say in 
a highly interesting and instructive 
magazine article on “The Actions of 
Wounded Animals”: “In hunting 
dangerous game at close quarters, then, 
the brain should ordinarily be the objec- 
tive point, unless the bullet be very 
heavy in proportion to the size of the ant- 
mal. It is generally accessible, and if 
struck renders the game harmless. A 
missile passing through a portion of the 
brain substance almost invariably causes 
instant death.” The italics are mine. 
Whether or not the velocity, spin, and 
penetration, of a bullet from this rifle 
would cause sufficient laceration along 
its track to compensate for its lack of 
weight and striking surface, may be a 
question ; but this advantage it would 
certainly possess over all others less 
modern, but of similar weight,— that up 
to any distance at which an animal would 
be likely to be seen in the woods, fired 
at, and struck, it would impart to its 
projectile sufficient penetration to reach 
a vital spot. 

As an infantry arm, however, this 
small-bore, repeating rifle would seem to 
possess several advantages over large 
bores, such as the 45 caliber Sringfield 
breech loader. To begin with, one ad- 
vantage would, of course, be in its 
greater rapidity of fire. Fancy, for in- 
stance, an assaulting body of troops 
dashing up to a line of entrenchments, 
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and then compelled to halt and clear 
away obstructions, meanwhile receiving 
the fire from defending forces armed 
with this rifle, and discharging their 
repeaters into the ranks every three or 
four seconds. It makes one feel good 
to know that his fighting days are over 
to think of it. The next advantage, 
perhaps, in using this rifle, consists in 
the greater number of rounds of ammu- 
nition that can be carried per man. 
Formerly the soldier carried from 60 
to 100 rounds; now the lightness of 
these small-bore cartridges permits of 
175 rounds being carried. The efficacy 
of this small-bore, as a military weapon, 
would consist principally in the flatness 
of the trajectory of its projectile. This 
flatness of the trajectory will allow of a 
fire being opened upon troops forming 
for attack much sooner than would be 
the case with the 45 caliber. Theoreti- 
cally, as the range of these rifles is so 
great, about four thousand yards, it 
might be supposed that the distance at 
which firing would be begun would be 
limited only by the range of the rifle ; 
but practically, and in actual warfare, 
the fire of the troops of the line is 
governed greatly by the distance up to 
which the weapon used is effective with- 
out its becoming necessary to raise the 
back sight in order to secure greater 
range. Range-finders may do very well 
in drill for sharpshooters, and perhaps 
for selected troops in siege of fortified 
places, but in actual field fighting there 
can neither be thought of, nor is there 
time to fool with such affairs, and they 
cut but a small figure in actual battle. 

Doctor Hall, in the article quoted 
above, in alluding to the importance in 
hunting game of being able to estimate 
distance, touches upon the question of 
trajectory, and I will take the liberty of 
quoting from him once more. “In the 
use of the rifle, the difficulty lies not in 
attaining the direction, but the neces- 
sary elevation varying with the distance, 
the act of gravitation upon the froject- 
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ile being constant,— whatever motion 
we may impart to it, its trajectory is a 
curved line, a parabola, modified by the 
resistance which the air offers to the 
moving body. We must thus elevate 
the rifle sufficiently to overcome the 
downward tendency of the moving body 
from the influence of gravitation. In 
the Springfield rifle used by the regular 
army, the projectile falls eight inches in 
the first two hundred yards. As the 
ratio of fall increases as the square of 
the distance, the necessity of accurate 
estimation of the interval becomes 
greater as the target is farther re- 
moved.” Taking then the fall of the 
Springfield rifle bullet at two hundred 
yards to be correctly given above, its 
drop at five hundred yards should be 
fifty inches, sufficient to cause it to 
strike the ground long before it reached 
an infantry soldier standing erect, sup- 
posing that the rifle was aimed at his 
breast. In such a case, then, as where 
one body of troops were forming to 
attack another that was armed with 
this rifle, they could do so at five hun- 
dred yards, or even at a less distance, 
without danger of suffering much them- 
selves, should the troops attacked have 
failed to estimate correctly the interval, 
and to elevate their rifles, that is, raise 
the sights, accordingly. This rapid 
drop of the bullet of military rifles, with 
which armies have heretofore been 
equipped, and the difficulty in correctly 
estimating distance, accounts in some 
measure, perhaps, for the great dispro- 
portion between the number of bullets 
fired in battle, and the number of killed 
and wounded. The trajectory of the 
bullet of the latest modern military re- 
peating rifle being so much flatter than 
that of either the Springfield or other 
army rifles, the drop of this bullet up to 
certain ranges must be correspondingly 
less, and it follows that troops when not 
under cover, or when wide intervals do 
not separate the files, will no longer be 
able to form line of battle at five hun- 
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dred yards without suffering severely 
from a well directed infantry fire. With 
the new arm at five hundred yards it 
is probable it will not be necessary to 
raise the back sight, or in other words 
elevate the rifle, in order to make its 
fire effective. 

The importance of this flatness in tra- 
jectory may perhaps be better under- 
stood from the following : — During the 
Civil War, at the siege of Petersburg 
and Richmond, where I was present as 
an officer of the staff, I witnessed an as- 
sault made upon troops armed with re- 
peating rifles. An outlying fort of the 
chain of defenses around the city of 
Richmond had been captured and held 
by the Northern troops. On the next 
day, during the afternoon, an attempt 
was made to recapture this work. Before 
this, however, and directly after its cap- 
ture, a continuous line of intrenchments 
had been thrown up on either side of 
the fort by the Federal troops, and 
occupied by them. If I remember cor- 
reetly, the regiment immediately sup- 
porting the battery was armed with the 
Spencer repeating rifle. But afew hun- 
dred Confederates formed for the attack, 
and to this day I wonder at the madness 
of the Confederate officer who gave the 
order for the assault, for besides being 
behind intrenchments, the Union troops 
supporting the battery could easily have 
been reinforced had it been necessary, 
so as to have outnumbered the Confed- 
erates more than three or four to one, 
for close at hand and quite within sup- 
porting distance were other regiments 
that could plainly be seen from the Con- 
federate lines. Nevertheless this small 
body of Confederate soldiers advanced 
to the charge three several times; but 
the gallant fellows, after reaching the 
intrenchments and the line of abattis, 
were driven back each time easily 
enough by the fire of the Spencer re- 
peaters. After being driven back they 
would retire about three hundred yards, 
reform their lines, and then come on 
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again. While they were thus reforming 
their lines, the firing upon them from 
the intrenchments ceased almost entire- 
ly, the battery and sharpshooters alone 
keeping at work. This cessation of the 
fire of the battery’s supporters was not 
on account of the Spencer’s lack of 
range, for these rifles could throw a bul- 
let three fourths of a mile or more, but 
because the officer commanding was 
aware that the result of keeping up a 
fire would not be commensurate with 
the amount of ammunition expended, 
and chose rather to save it for closer 
quarters and for another charge, which 
he saw would likely come; for compar- 
atively few rounds of Spencer repeat- 
ing ammunition were carried by the 
soldiers. The caliber of this arm was 
56, its bullet weighed 550 grains, and 
its powder charge was 50 grains,—a 
proportion of 11 of lead to 1 of powder. 
So small a charge of powder in propor- 
tion to the weight of the bullet gave any- 
thing but a flat trajectory, and the bul- 
let’s drop was great. On this occasion, 
in order to have delivered an effective 
fire with the Spencer repeating rifles 
while the Confederates were reforming 
their lines, it would have been necessary 
that the Federal troops should have es- 
timated correctly the interval separat- 
ing them from the attacking force, and 
then to have raised the back-sights on 
their rifles to the proper notch. After 
doing this, and while the Confederates 
were advancing to the charge at the 
double-quick, it would have been as ne- 
cessary to lower the sights again. Theo- 
retically this is easy enough, and per- 
haps it would be in practice to trained, 
skillful, first-class riflemen,—and they 
would have to be strictly first-class at 
that,— but to expect it of the average 
soldier is quite another thing. The more 
simple the rifle and its appurtenances, 
other things being equal, the more effect- 
ive it becomes in the hands of troops on 
the battle-field. 

The Springfield rifle is of 45 caliber, 
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its bullet weighs 407 grains, and its pow- 
der charge is 70 grains,—a proportion 
nearly of 6 of lead to1 of powder. The 
cartridges to be used in the 30 caliber 
repeating rifle about to be adopted by 
our government will contain a bullet of 
hardened lead incased in a jacket of cop- 
per, and will weigh 230 grains ; its pow- 
der charge will be 36 grains of smoke- 
less powder, equivalent perhaps to 85 
grains of such pdwder as is now used 
in Springfield cartridges, or a propor- 


tion of about 2% of lead to 1 of powder. 


Je 


Singularly enough the flatness of the 
trajectory attained by using such a car- 
tridge in the modern military repeater, 
as well as smokeless powder itself, have 
been results of incidental rather than 
direct experiments, that were conducted 
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with the object of finding a powder that 
would leave no residue in the barrel. 
And in endeavoring to make such a pow- 
der, one was produced that gave off upon 
igniting but little smoke, was of great 
power, and imparted a high degree of 
velocity to a projectile. 

Owing to the rapidity with which this 
latest military rifle can be fired to its in- 
creased range, and to the use of smoke- 
less powder, now more than ever per- 
haps will skill in marksmanship, and a 
knowledge of all that pertains to the 
proper use and handling of his weapon, 
be not only desirable but necessary for 
the infantry soldier. And upon the in- 
dividual skill of the men belonging to 
this branch in all services may depend 
very largely the fate of battles. 

J. A, A. Robinson. 





























GREETING. 


O winps of morn, that o'er the lea 

Come lightly in from off the sea, 

Bending the night-benumbed grass 

That heavy-headed, lowly yields, 

Rippling the dewy, silvered sheen 

Of all the bearded barley fields ; 

Go dancing on ’mid scented bloom 

Until you reach my lady’s room, 

Through open window swiftly sweep, 

With sunshine, dew, and fragrance, fraught, 
And bear into her last light sleep 

The message of my morning thought. 

For me her white lids kiss, and say, 

“God bless you, love, through this sweet day.” 


Aurilla Furber. 
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In a paper on salt water fisheries, the 
immense salmon fisheries should not be 
included, partly because the bulk of the 
catch is made in the fresh water of the 
numerous rivers of the Coast, and partly 
because the industry has grown to such 
enormous proportions as to demand 
separate consideration. The fisheries 
north of Puget Sound might better be 
treated with the Alaskan fisheries. Thus 
the subject is narrowed to a considera- 
tion of the San Francisco fisheries and 
southward, with the exception of Puget 
Sound and Shoalwater Bay in Wash- 
ington. 

Oregon possesses no salt water fish- 
eries, but does an enormous business in 
the Columbia River region and its tribu- 
taries. On the Sound, attempts have 


been made by New England capitalists to 


establish a fresh and salt halibut fishery 
but without success, on account of lack 
of cheap facilities for preservation and 
transportation. Asa rule, the fisheries 
are carried on only sufficiently to sup- 
ply the coast cities with fresh fish. 

Halibut, flounders, and salmon, consti- 
tute the greater part of the catch in this 
region. At Shoalwater Bay quite an 
industry in oysters is growing up. 

San Francisco is the only great fish- 
ing center of the Pacific Coast, and may 
be taken as a type of them all. 

If a San Franciscan wishes to take a 
short trip to foreign parts, there is no 
more economical route than an early 
visit to Fisherman’s Wharf, on the water 
front, under the shelter of Telegraph 
Hill, crowned with the ruins of a battle- 
mented beer castle. There, before the 
sun appears above the Oakland hills, all 
is bustle and business, especially on Fri- 
day morning, from midnight until after 
dawn. Achatterof husky, guttural voices 
speaking a foreign tongue is heard, for 
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English has no place on Fisherman’s 
Wharf. The curious visitor can easily 
fancy himself transported on Sinbad’s 
wonderful carpet to some Italian fishing 
port. 

The dock consists of two L-shaped 
wharves, the overlapping wings of which 
inclose a protected basin 400 feet long 
by 350 feet wide, where the feluccas are 
moored side by side ; those on the right ° 
are painted white with blue gunwales, 
and blue or pink decks ; the boats on the 
left are mostly white with green trim- 
mings. On the approaches to the dock 
there are numerous wagons, receiving 
boxes of fish of great variety. 

The feluccas are boarded by the cus- 
tomers, the fare, or catch, looked over, 
and the bargains made. Of these pur- 
chasers many are Chinamen, with their 
baskets on the wharf; many are fish 
dealers bargaining for a particular part 
of the fare. 

Standing on the wharf and looking 
over the dock, you will notice the numer- 
ous boxes of fish stacked up against the 
fisherman’s market, or piled up inside 
that large shed-like structure. There 
may be a hundred boxes of fish, or more, 
the result of the steam fishing-tugs’ 
trawl-seine or paranzella catch. 

While you are looking over these 
boxes, your attention is attracted by 
the rattling of the anchor rope on the 
gunwale of a felucca, as a new arrival 
casts anchor in the basin near you, 
makes all snug on board, and prepares 
to clean up the nets and pick out the 
numerous king-fish from the two gill- 
nets piled on the aft deck. Just beyond 
the end of the wharf another boat is 
swiftly approaching under full sail, 
lateen and jib, borne by the fresh ocean 
breeze as gracefully and lightly as a sea 
gull. 
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The boat does not shorten sail. You 
conclude that she is going to pass. Sud- 
denly the foggy-voiced command of the 
Italian skipper is heard; two men 
scramble over the deck, the jib collapses 
in an instant, the large lateen sail folds 
itself like the wings of a sea-bird,and 
the skipper with a dexterous turn of the 
helm steers around the outer side of the 
closed rectangle, through an opening 
forty feet wide, bringing the bow of his 
boat around to face the direction whence 
he came; one more turn and the boat is 
rowed with long oars to its moorings 
beside her thirty or forty mates. The 
“Morning Star” has arrived. This 
name on her bow is the only bit of 
English in sight or hearing. 

The sun has got well up now, and 
the crowd of purchasers on the wharf 
has scattered ; even the huckster with 
his hand-baskets,or the more-pretentious 
owner of a bay-horse-frame tied with 
bale rope to the broken shafts of a 
rickety old cart, has bought the rem- 
nant of half-spoiled tom-cod and crawled 
away. 

Turning to examine the large shed of 
somewhat pretentious external appear- 
ance, one is disappointed in the barn- 
like, dirty, white-washed interior. All 
around the structure are sale counters 
with marble tops, but no fish are in sight 
save two or three boxes of boiled cray- 
fish in the middle of the room, and a 
patch of fish about a yard square at the 
entrance, for sale by a sleepy old man, 
lazily leaning his folded arms on the 
counter while puffing a broken pipe. 

All about the counters are piled high 
with dry nets. Up among the rafters 
like pigeon lofts are many more lockers 
filled with nets, boxes, and various arti- 
cles of the trade. 

Without, sitting or standing about 
some large boxes, is a group of five or 
six Italians and Greeks, earnestly con- 
versing in their own tongues. Now and 
then one becomes more emphatic, and 
with gesticulation lays down the law to 
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his interested listeners in a voice that 
seems to have embodied an echo of the 
roar of the surf. Some are wearing high 
rubber boots folded down to the knee, 
some wear blue, some wear red, sashes, 
in all stages of decomposition, separat- 
ing woolen shirts of no particular color 
at all from anything that might pass for 
trousers. 

A slouch felt hat, sufficiently faded to 
suit an artist, or a still more faded Tam 
o’ Shanter, covers a swarthy, weather 
beaten countenance, behind a heavy, 
black, piratical moustache. 

Many of the boats present quite a busy 
appearance. The crew of the “ Morning 
Star” are washing their net, one man 
switching it about in the water, and an- 
other coiling it in the stern, and picking 
out any small fish not already washed 
from its meshes. 

On other boats they are washing down 
the decks, and scrubbing them with long 
round swabs like stiff sink-brushes. One 
man has just taken out of the hold a 
queer utensil, apparently a cross be- 
tween a round cast-iron slop-hopper and 
a plumber’s furnace. He swings it about 
in the water, and then fills the upper 
part, above the grating, with charcoal, 
and sets it on deck, in the wind. After 
starting the fire, it is put down in the 
hold next to the mast, and breakfast is 
prepared. 

On the deck of another felucca four 
men are eating from a white china bowl 
filled with a sort of stew mixed with 
lumps of water-bread. A half-consumed 
semi-circular loaf of water-bread is rest- 
ing on an oar one side of the boat. The 
men are grouped about this dish on the 
after hatch ; two of them have forks, and 
two case knives. Each man dips in at 
will, and fishes out a morsel between his 
thumb and knife or fork, which he holds 
in his fist. There are two bottles of 
claret beside them, with peculiar whistle- 
shaped mouth pieces, which they fre- 
quently raise above their heads, and put 
into the side of their mouths. One 
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young man raises the bottle on high, and 
drinks half its contents without a breath, 
releasing his hold only after the violent 
protest of his partners, uttered in an an- 
gry, guttural tone. 

About the wharf are stretched nets, 
which the fishermen are busy repairing. 
Among them very few words are spoken ; 
each man attendsstrictly to his business. 

On the raised rail about the wharf 
many nets are drying; the small smelt 
gill-net, the flounder-net, and the salmon- 
net, varying in the size of their meshes, 
may be found here. Stretched out on 
the wharf is a trawling-seine, which is 
operated by two fishing boats, dragging 
this large bag-net between them. 

Out on the end of the wharf is a shed 
with five or six large cauldrons for tan- 
ning the nets and the sails. 

Moored near this shed is a boat that 
presents an odd appearance. From a 


distance it looks as if it had eight crab 
nets arranged equally on two sides, with 
the lines coiled on top. On more care 
ful investigation they are seen to be the 


coils of the trawl line fishermen, who 
drop their lines among the rocks off the 
rocky headlands north of Golden Gate, 
or about the Farallone Islands.. A cir- 
cular flat basket is used to hold the coil, 
into the rim of which the 150 or 180 
hooks are pressed, making a complete 
circle of steel hooks, which are 3% feet 
apart on the line when it is stretched. 
When the chosen grounds are reached, 
a stone weighing about five pounds is 
fastened to one end, and a red or,blue 
buoy, resembling a painted milk can, 
made fast to the other, and the 100 fath- 
oms of line allowed to drift, after it has 
been baited with sardines, for rock-cod 
and codfish. From thirty to forty bas- 
kets of trawl lines are carried by each 
boat when trawling. 

A great variety of apparatus is carried 
by each boat, on account of the frequent 
changes in the fishing caused by the 
appearance and departure of certain spe- 
cies. It is common for a boat to be fitted 
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with seines, hand and traw!] lines, salmon 
gill-nets, herring, or smelt, and flounder 
nets. These are stored on shore, for 
only those which are required for imme- 
diate use are taken on board. 

The larger boats generally fish for the 
salmon, shad, smelt, herring, flounder, 
rock-coed, and sturgeon, in their respect- 
ive seasons. All the boats carry eight 
or ten hand lines, to occupy the idle 
hours and help out the daily catch, of 
which the hand line may sometimes con- 
stitute two thirds. 

The size of the craft and the fishery 
it pursues governs the number of the 
crew, which varies from two to six men. 
At present, according to George H. 
Koppitz, Deputy Fish Commissioner, 
there are about 175 fishing boats in the 
bay, exclusive of 42 Chinese junks, 
although all of them are not fishing 
all the year around. Speaking in this 
regard, the same authority says: “Of 
these about 120 use net and seine, and are 
subject to pay an annual license. About 
30 use nets for.the purpose of catching 
crabs, and the remainder (25) are boats 
that use trawl lines and fish beyond the 
Heads, and are not subject to pay a 
license.” 

In January, February, and March, also 
in September, this number is increased 
by a number of boats that come down 
in the bay to fish on account of the 
scarcity of salmon in the rivers, which 
is growing greater every year. 

The crab fishermen have separate 
wharves at Harbor View, near the gov- 
ernment Presidio, carrying on an inde- 
pendent trade along their. favorite fish- 
eries between Black Point and the Gold- 
en Gate. The boats used in this indus- 
try are the smallest used in fishing, and 
carry about twelve nets apiece. Their 
nets are made of two concentric iron 
hoops, one about twice the size of the 
other, so woven together that when 
drawn up they form a basket. When 
resting on the bottom with a piece of 
bait, meat or offal from neighboring 
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packing houses, they are flat, and are 
quite accessible to the greedy crab. 
These nets are lowered along near the 
shore and attached to log floats. They 
are also set outside the Golden Gate, 
where the best crabs are captured. So 
abundant are these common crabs, Can- 
cer magister, and so simple the appara- 
tus required for their capture, that many 
a penniless old drunkard or tramp may 
be seen on a pleasant day sunning him- 
self on a pile on the northern shore of 
the city, while he waits for crabs to crawl 
into his nets. After boiling his morn- 
ing’s catch in a rusty can on the sea 
shore, over a fire of drift-wood, the 
whisky -soaked old human driftwood 
peddles his wares around the neighbor- 
hood for ten cents or two beers apiece. 

The regular crab fishermen use sub- 
merged cages run on ways like an eleva- 
tor, in which they preserve their catch 
alive until marketed; retailing at the 
rate of three for twenty-five cents. In 
1887, according to the Fish Commission- 
ers’ Report, by actual count, the sale in 
the San Francisco market alone amount- 
ed to 300,000, averaging one pound each, 
and netting $15,000. 

Only the ordinary fisheries have thus 
far been spoken of. 

The most important development of 
the industry is the introduction of steam 
fisheries over the sandy bottom of the 
banks which stretch from Point Reyes 
to the Golden Gate, the most extensive 
fishing ground on the Pacific Coast so 
far developed. 

Outside the kelp, in other parts of the 
coast, the paranzella, a mode of fishing 
similar to the trawl-net fishing might be 
used, but the markets are too small and 
undeveloped to be profitable. There are 
no definite off-shore fisheries south of 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca, says Pro- 
fessor Jordan, in his report to the Fish 
Commissioners in 1887. Off those straits, 
eight miles north of Cape Flattery, there 
is an extensive halibut bank, but the 
market is undeveloped,and recent inves- 
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tigations made by the. Albatross have 
shown these to be less valuable than re- 
ported. 

The proximity of a large market led 
Peter Koster & Co., an association of 
five Spanish, Greek, and Italian dealers, 
to introduce the paranzella from the 
Mediterranean waters. So far as I have 
heard, this method is unknown else- 
where in the United States. Its intro- 
duction greatly increased the supply of 
fish in the San Francisco market, and 
consequently the price was greatly low- 
ered. Before it was in use tom-cod 
sold wholesale at from 25 to 40 cents, 
and never reached a lower price than 8 
cents per pound in the summer. In 1876 
fishermen with seines sometimes made 
as high as twenty-five dollars per night 
for each seine. Three steamers are now 
engaged in this fishery. Until recently 
two small steam tugs operated a paran- 
zella between them, but the latest inno- 
vation is the introduction by an opposi- 
tion company of a system of booms 
projecting from the stern of the boat 
twenty-five feet on each side, from the 
extremities of which powerful hawsers 
400 feet long extend to the wings of the 
large bag-net sunk in forty fathoms of 
water. These ropes are weighted with 
one-hundred-pound sinkers of lead, ten, 
twelve, or even twenty on each side. 
The bottom of the strongly made net is 
heavily loaded with lead, and the top 
floated by large pieces of cork. 

The net has a conical bag in the mid- 
dle about eighteen feet deep, forty feet 
long, and five feet wide at the mouth, 
from which extend wings about one 
hundred and fifty feet long, though some 
have wings of only forty feet. The size 
of the meshes decreases from the ex- 
tremities to the center of the bag, 
which has a half-inch mesh. 

With this apparatus the tug moves 
along slowly over the sandy bottom 
where flounders abound, scooping in a 
great variety of sea life. When the 
operators think they have a full net, they 
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bring in the booms, take a turn on the 
drum of the donkey-engine, and bring in 
the net with care. When the net is 
Jongside, the bag is carefully hoisted 


on davits to the surface. Immense 


FISHERMAN’'S WHARF. 


scoops are used to transfer the market- 
able fish to a large fish box in the stern 
of the vessel. Only sufficient fish are 
scooped up to supply the immediate de- 
mands of the market at profitable prices. 
The two wings of the net are then re- 
leased, the apex of the bag secured, and 
the net dragged along inside out. Tons 
of fish are thus thrown into the water, 
including great numbers of tiny flound- 
ers and other small fish, crushed or 
asphyxiated by the jam in the bag of the 
net. 

A great variety of sea life is brought 
to the surface, flounders being the prin- 

ipal part of the catch. 
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There are cod fish of different kinds, 
shad, sturgeon, sharks, silver skate, star 
fish, sting-ray, jelly fish, crabs, devil fish, 
and sometimes an electric ray, which 
seems to be a kind of marine drop-a- 








SAN FRANCISCO, 


nickel - in - the -slot-and-test-your-nerves 
apparatus, without the nickel. 

All the tugs belong to one company 
now, but a smaller paranzella is operated 
by sail boats. One of the larger boats 
brings in about seventy boxes a day with 
ordinary luck. 

The variety of marketable fish is very 
great. The flounders and soles are abun- 
dant throughout the year. In general 
the name flounder is applied to most of 
the flat fish brought in except the best 
of the flounders, which is called a sole. 
This confusion in names indicates how 
impossible it is to give an accurate ac- 
count of the fish product without the 
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scientific names. Mr. John Kessing, an 
American who has been in the business 
many years, told me that, owing to the 
lack of general intelligence among fish 
dealers, there was no accuracy in nam- 
ing the fish, a hap-hazard nomenclature 
having sprung up. 
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Striped bass were introduced from East- 
ern waters in 1885, and now constitute 
the choicest of California’s market fish. 
Shad is caught in San Pablo Bay and 
outside the Heads. A supply also comes 
from the northern part of Monterey 
Bay. It is captured in gill-nets from 





FELUCCA, OUTWARD BOUND. 


Smelt are plentiful, codfish of all kinds, 
including rock-cod, black and red, which 
iatter is more marketable in spite of its 
learned soubriquet, Sedastichthys ruber. 
Perches of different kinds abound, which 
Professor David S. Jordan thinks a mis- 
nomer applied to surf-fish. The “sea- 
bass,” or “ white sea bass,” like many of 
the neighbors of Fisherman’s Wharf goes 
under an alias, Cynoscion nobilis. The 
white sturgeon is abundant, being sold 
in restaurants under the title of sea bass; 
and a particular delicate cut is christ- 
ened “tenderloin of sole.’”’ It is also 
known as “bass” and “ white salmon.” 


April to December, but a few are found 
throughout the year, a thing unknown 
in the East, whence the fish was intro- 
duced by the United States Fish Com- 
mission. Barracuda, herring, sardines, 
and anchovies, are abundant in season. 
The sardine is almost exactly the same 
as the sardine of Europe, and might be 
made a great canning industry if devel- 
oped. The German carp and fresh water 
cat-fish are thriving imported species. 

The Chinese consume skates, shark’s 
fins, dogfish, squid, abalones, clams, and 
shrimps, the last two being also in gen- 
eral demand. 
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The supply of oysters is limited to the 
ocal production of two companies, who 
have established beds in San Francisco 
Bay, near Milbrae, where transplanted 
Eastern oysters are raised for the local 
market and shipment to the interior 
towns. 

The marketing of fish in San Fran- 
cisco, though the most highly developed 
on the Coast, is still in a primitive con- 
dition. The fishermen are not organ- 
ized as formerly, and much needless ex- 
pense is incurred by their rivalry. 

Very recently steps have been taken 
by the Caucasian fishermen to organize 
politically, for the purpose of securing 
laws which will be sufficient to stop the 
wholesale destruction of young fish by 
the Chinese and the paranzella, when 
operated close in shore. It is said that 


in Italy this method is prohibited with- 
in five miles of shore. 

The fishing grounds are far from the 
city, out around the Farallones or north- 
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ward to Bolinas Bay, Drake’s Bay, and 
Tomales Bay, and southward about forty 
miles along the coast. In cases of calm 
and in hot weather the fish is often 
spoiled before the fare is landed, for the 
fishermen stay out sometimes two and 
three days. Asystem of steam transports 
might be employed to advantage, if the 
foreigners who monopolize the trade 
could be persuaded to suppress their 
mutual distrust and jealousy, and com- 
bine to organize the industry. There 
are about fifteen wholesale dealers, 
twenty-five retail dealers, and many 
hucksters. The methods of doing bus- 
iness are crude, only a few of the larger 
companies keeping any records. 

The business is carried on almost ex- 
clusively by foreigners from southern 
Europe, the Greeks, Italians, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Slavs, many of whom 
are naturalized. Rarely is an American 
to be found among them, and few Ger- 
mans, French, or Scandinavians. 
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From Photo by Lowden 


THE CRAB FISHER’S RETURN. 


On account of the dense ignorance of 
this class, who live for the day, and 


their suspicious nature, it is difficult to 
extract much accurate information from 


them. Asa class they are industrious, 
and law-abiding citizens as far as the 
fisheries are concerned. Some of the 
large dealers are intelligent men, but 
they cannot compensate for the general 
ignorance. 

From one or two of these large dealers 
I was surprised to learn the extent of 
territory receiving fresh iced fish from 
the San Francisco market. A supply 
is sent all over California, and choice 
varieties, striped bass, pompano, or shad, 
when out of season north, are shipped 
to Portland, Seattle,and Tacoma One 
dealer alone sends yearly ten tons of 
fresh fish to Butte City, Montana, and 
one ton to Laramie, Wyoming. 

- Another dealer ships to Tombstone 
and Tucson in boxes with pounded ice, 
which are placed in the ordinary closed 
‘freight car, and re-iced at Los Angeles 
and Yuma. Re ontiy, fresh fish have 
been sent to the City of Mexico, at a 


rate amounting to about five tons a year 
for a single dealer. 

Recent statistics of the U. S. Fish 
Commissioners’ report are surprising, 
placing San Francisco the leading whal- 
ing station of America. This is but in 
small part a Pacific Coast fishery, but it 
is largely operated with San Francisco 
capital. The value of the products 
landed from the San Francisco fleet in 
1889 was $540,927, as against $346,255 
for the New Bedford fleet rendezvousing 
in San Francisco. This was an ex- 
tremely poor year, but it serves to illus- 
trate the relative standing of the two 
whaling centers. 

San Francisco is the only port on the 
Pacific Coast of the United States to 
prosecute the cod fishery, which has de- 
clined materially of late years on ac 
count of lack of demand, the keen com- 
petition of Eastern producers in Western 
markets, and the attraction of capital to 
the more profitable salmon canning in- 
dustry of the north. The two compa- 
nies engaged in this trade have curing 
and outfitting stations in Marin County, 
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me at California City, and one on 
Richardson’s Bay. 

These fisheries, prosecuted in Alaskan 
waters mostly, are not properly within 
the scope of this article. 

The exact amount of the fresh fish 
products sold in San Francisco by ped- 
dlers, marketmen, and wholesale dealers 
who ship to interior ports, can not be 
determined, for no records are kept. 
Mr. W. A. Wilcox and Mr. A. B. Alex- 
ander, of the Fish Commission, after a 
“careful estimate, however, based upon 
the experience of the most observant 
and conservative dealers, and upon the 
records of transportation agencies,” 


give the following figures : — 

[In 1889, the fish product of all kinds 
amounted to 4863 tons,of the retail value 
of $696,300 ; the mollusks, crustaceans, 
etc., were consumed to the value of 
$741,228, making a total of $1,437,528 
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for the year. To obtain an adequate 
idea of the amount of fish caught, one 
third should be added for loss of weight 
in cleaning, and then the great amount 
of fish destroyed and returned to the 
waters should be taken into considera- 
tion. The paranzella fishery necessarily 
crushes to death or asphyxiates great 
quantities of small flounders and other 
fish in their big nets, beside destroying 
many skates, halibut, and other unmar- 
ketable fish. This is the case when the 
immense drag-net is operated close in 
shore, as it is at Drake’s Bay. 

The value of apparatus and capital 
invested in the market fishery is $1,989,- 
030, consisting of vessels, boats, appar- 
atus of capture, (such as gill-nets, tram- 
mel-nets, seines, bag-nets, pots, hand- 
lines, and trawl-lines,) shore property 
and cash capital. 

With this amount of capital invested, 
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BREAKFAST FOR THE GULLS, 


it is natural that the Caucasian fisher- 
men should look with apprehension up- 
on the illegal and destructive fisheries 
of the Chinese, who have established 
camps about the Bay and along the 
coast as far as San Diego. 

There are at present, according to 
Deputy Koppitz, 42 junks of differing 
sizes from the two to the five-man junk, 
employing about 205 men to fish, and 
about 75 more to pack and dry. 

Not only the Chinese but some amoug 
the other fishermen are fishing carelessly 
with very small-meshed bag-nets, and 
destroying large quantities of small fish. 
Mr. Alfred V. La Motte is authority for 
the statement that he has seen a seine 
hauled up on Richardson's Bay, with 
sufficient small fish to cover an area I2 
feet square, 18 inches deep. Through 
".3 pile the fisherman waded, kicking 
the fish about, and picking out one of 
sufficient size here and there. When 
returned to the water they were almost 
all dead, and fell a prey to the gulls. 


The sea-lion is another great enemy 
of the development of the salmon sup- 
ply. Thousands of these animals fre- 
quent the coast about the Cliff House 
of San Francisco and the Farallone Isl- 
ands, where they are practically safe 
from molestation. Both the fishermen 
and the Fish Commissioners’ deputies 
agree that a wise law would be to set a 
bounty on their scalps. When salmon 
are scarce they enter the Bay, and pur- 
sue their prey far up the great rivers. 
They are so intelligent that they follow 
a fisherman’s boat, and wait to rob his 
gill-net, when set. Two of them will 
sometimes devour or bite pieces out of 
a dozen or more ensnared salmon out of 
a catch of fourteen. A favorite meal is 
to bite the heads off from their victims, 
and leave the body to float free from the 
net. If one or two can produce such” 
destruction, it can only be imagined 
what amount of marketable fish is con- 
sumed by the thousands on our fishing 
erounds. 
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However great this may be, it cannot 
reach the magnitude of the injury done 
our fisheries by the wholesale capture 
of shrimps and little fish carried on by 
the Chinese. The shrimps are taken 
legally in enormous quantities, even in 
spawning time, and dried for export to 
China; but with them, whenever they 
think they are not watched, large quan- 
tities of small fish are taken illegally, 
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Fish camps of a similar nature at Pes- 
cadero, Monterey, Santa Barbara, and 
San Diego, are mostly engaged in dry- 
ing abalones and squid for the Chinese 
export trade. 

The camps about San Francisco are 
given up to shrimp drying, which as- 
sumes considerable proportions in spite 
of the growing scarcity of their prey. 

A Chinese fish camp is unlike other 








4 CHINESE 


which should be returned to the water 
immediately, under penalty of indict- 
ment for misdemeanor. Seven or eight 
camps are established at various points 
on the Bay, such as Belmont, San Bruno, 
Point Richmond, and San Pedro, the lat- 
ter being the most important, where at 
one time in 1880 there were 1500 men 
at work. 

At present in this camp, there are 8 
junks of 5 men each, 5 boats of 4 men 
each, beside 10 or 12 smaller ones; in all 
there are about 100 men, some of whom 
ire engaged in preparing and packing 
the product. 


FISH CAMP. 


camps, from the fact that it is easily 
found in the dark by the sense of smell. 
The fishermen do not mind it, for their 
olfactory nerves are paralyzed by over 


work. The camp is always located on 
the edge of the water, near the fishing 
grounds, often protected from an invad- 
ing tax collector at low tide by a wide 
stretch of mud. A confused jumble of 
rickety shanties are crowding tu geta 
foothold on the shore, and the smal: 

ones have been elbowed off into the mud. 
Strewn about are old Chinese baskets, 
ducks, filthy boxes, pieces of dirty mat- 
ting, piles of garbage and decaying fish, 
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by Lowden 





A CHINESE JUNK, 


old sacks, and rotten sails; here and 
there a mangy, half-fed dog, or a black 
cat stretched in the sun, on the sill of a 
smoke-blackened hovel. <A charitable 
squash vine has taken root among some 
old rusty cans, and tries its best to 
cover some of the abominations of the 
camp. A short distance from the camp 
a number of small junks are pulled up 
on the shore, not far from the queer ob- 
long shrimp boiler. On a slope close by 
are several barren patches of considera- 


ble extent, an acre or so, where the 
cooked shrimps, and perhaps some small 
fish, are drying, if illegal work has been 
going on, which is frequent. 

The boy who has been reading Cap- 
tain Kidd would be much frightened to 
meet a Chinese junk of the large size, 
manned by five men. The craft is ex- 
tremely dirty, unpainted, and weather 
stained. Approaching nearer, the coun- 
tenances of the men are anything but 
reassuring. An old pirate squatting on 
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the after deck, with a piece of red flannel 
tied around his head, and a very dirty 
shirt, glowers at the intruder; another 
man has no shirt at all, but wears the 
regular Chinese straw hat, shaped like 
an inverted basket. 

The junk sails up to the line of bag- 
nets so anchored in a current as to catch 
most of the small fish that come in or 
go out with the tide. The bag-net, or 
strap is a huge cone-shaped bag, forty- 
two feet long and twenty-four feet wide 
at the mouth, which is held open by 
stakes driven into the water at low tide. 
The apex of the bag is four feet wide, 
which, when set, is tied up with a puck- 
ering string. This end of the bag is 
taken up when the net is hauled, the 
string loosened,and the contents dropped 
into the boat; the meshes of this net 
are decreased in size toward the apex, 
where they measure only half an inch. 
Such a net, set for shrimps, should not 
be more than two feet ‘high, but when 
not watched they are set three or four 
feet high to catch all the small fish pos- 
sible. 

These nets are set according to the 
currents in the tide, forming a complete 
blockade. It matters not to these aliens 
whether the shrimps caught are filled 
with spawn or not; they are here to 
catch all they can, regardless of the 
future. “ All is fish that comes to their 
nets.” As there is no law protecting 
shrimps, the Fish Commissioners are 
powerless to stop this evil. As it is, 
they are so exerting themselves to pre- 
vent the illegal capture of small fish 
that, at the present writing, the shrimp 
fisheries have stopped, and none are to 
be had in the markets. The fact that 
shrimp fishing has stopped when illegal 
fishing is stopped would seem to indicate 
that the profit in the business comes 
from the illegal taking of young fish. 

The law is peculiar on this point. 
While there is no law to prevent the 
taking of young fish, it isa misdemeanor 
to neglect returning them to the water 
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immediately, alive. When a Chinaman 
gets anything of value in his possession, 
it is almost impossible for him to let it 
go. Hence the constant,struggle to 
maintain the law. 

The wholesale catching of shrimps 
(which ceases only when the rains stop 
the drying) has so depleted the supply 
that whereas, in 1880, fifteen hundred 
men were engaged in this camp at Point 
San Pedro, at present only one hundred 
are employed. This depletion is bitter- 
ly lamented by the Caucasian fishermen, 
who claim that it is ruining the Bay 
fishing by destroying the food supply 
of the larger fish. é 

At the turn of the tide the nets are 
brought close to the boat by an awk- 
ward windlass rigged amidships, and the 
contents of the bag emptied; the nets 
are then reset to suit the change of tide. 
With a favorable catch of two tons of 
shrimp, the junk is headed for the dry- 
ing ground. The shrimpare loaded into 
large Chinese baskets, suspended on a 
pole in the usual manner, and carried to 
the boiler. A portion of the catch, how- 
ever, is preserved for the local market. 

The vat is ten or twelve feet long and 
three or four feet wide, with wooden 
sides; the bottom and ends of boiler 
iron. On one end is a rude mass of 
brick and mud, from which an old stove 
pipe protrudes. The water which is pre- 
pared with sea-salt is already simmering. 
Into this the shrimps are dumped, and 
covered over with a wooden cover, to be 
cooked with a gentle heat for twenty 
minutes. From the boiler they are 
spread out to dry on the’ bare ground, 
after it has been wet down, dried, and 
swept. From time to time the shrimps 
are turned with a curious wooden rake. 
By this time they have become shriv- 
eled, hard, and tough, and about the 
color of the yolk of an egg. A corru- 
gated wooden roller is then run over 
them, pushed by two men, after which 
they are swept up and put through a 
primitive fanning machine, to separate 
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the meat from the shell. With the 
shrimp are sometimes quantities of 
small flounders, soles, kingfish, and 
smelt. The gravel mixed with the fish 
is removed, and the fish sorted by means 
of graduated seives, after which they 
are sacked and ready for shipment to 
China. In 1888, the export was 769,660 
pounds of meat, worth $76,966, and 
3,842,200 pounds of shells, valued at 
$38,482. 

The only other fishery the Chinese 
pursue to any extent is that of the stur- 
geon, from which they make caviar, and 
extract the white spinal cord, which they 
considera delicacy. As with the other 
fishery, their methods are cruel and 
wasteful. The sturgeon trawl has been 
introduced from China, though it is ille- 
gal. Ofthis Mr. Alexander says :— 


Each trawl has an average of eighty barbless 
hooks, which are as sharp as needles. They are 
fastened to the gagings in clusters of eight and ten, 
and when in the water are swung about by the 
action of the tide like the tentacles of an octopus 
reaching out for prey. A fish which approaches 
within a length of itself is pretty sure of being hooked 
by one or more of these treacherous devices. When 
a fish of any considerable size gets fastened to a hook 
it is sure in its struggle for freedom to become en- 
tangled with other hooks, and finally, in its flouncing 
about, will become completely incased in a network 
of gagings and hooks, like a shark which has rolled 
itself up in a net. The trawl is always set 
off bottom, and from three to five fathoms below the 
surface, according to the depth of the water, and the 
way in which the fish caught are thought or known 
to be moving. 


The lines are anchored and buoyed in 
the same manner as cod lines. 

The Chinese fishermen are fertile in 
resource. Mr. A. V. La Motte has ob- 
served a novel mode of entrapping stur- 
geon in great quantities. At low tide a 
long, single-wire, barbed-wire fence is 
constructed for several hundred yards. 
The wire is 6 or 8 inches above the mud 
flats where they are built. At high tide 
the sturgeon pass safely over the ob- 
struction, to feed on the crustaceans 
near shore. As the tide slackens they 
recede, with their heads shoreward, until 
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their tails strike on the barbed,wire 
fence. They endeavor to go shoreward, 
but the receding tide backs them down 
against the fence, which they cannot 
pass over or under. The fisherman then 
passes along on the outside of the fence 
with his scow, and clubs his victims to 
death, pulls in those he wants with his 
gaff, and leaves the others to float away 
on the next tide. 

Great pains are taken by these Ori- 
ental fishermen. At the Chinese camp 
at Pescadero a strange method of fright- 
ening fish into the gill-nets, set near the 
rocks close to shore, was seen. A small 
scow is sculled around them, while a 
man stands in the bow, and throws a 
pole into the water in such a manner 
that it will return to his hands, and an- 
other man squats on the bottom of the 
boat, and drums on the middle seat with 
two sticks. 

At all the principal fisheries, such as 
San Diego, San Pedro, Port Harford, 
Monterey, and the Channel Islands, the 
Chinese pursue their trade of gathering 
abalones and squid for export to China, 
selling the shells of the abalones to 
Americans, for ornamental shell work. 
At San Diego there are fifty-two men 
engaged in gathering abalones. 

Monterey is the principal squid and 
octopus fishery, of which the export 
value was $13,620 in 1888. 

At that time there were 934 Chinese 
employed in the fisheries of California, 
exporting abalone shells and meat to the 
value of $78,576,and shrimps and prawns 
worth $141,688. 

As the development of the fishing 
industry in the great center is quite in- 
complete, the same is even more true of 
the lesser salt water fishing centers, such 
as Puget Sound, Monterey Bay, Port 
Harford, Santa Barbara, San Pedro, and 
San Diego. 

Monterey Bay is well known for the 
abundance and variety of its fish, and 
is especially noted as the dividing line 
of navigation of many species found in 
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the north and south. Salmon are rare 
south of this line, and species found in 
great abundance further south, such as 
the barracuda, bonito, mackerel, horse 
mackerel, sea-bass, and pompano, are sel- 
dom found in great numbers north of 
Monterey Bay. 

The methods of fishing in the south 
are the same as those north, with the 
exception of trolling for barracuda and 
bonito, which is unknown north of Mon- 
terey Bay. 

A troll line consists of a line about 
sixty feet long, with a drail of bone or 
iron three or four inches long, with a 
barbless hook fastened to it, that the 
hook may be extracted easily. When 
trolling, the vessel moves along under 
easy sail, with six or eight lines out. 
No bait is used, for the fish bite readily 
at the drails. To prevent fouling of 
lines, they are sometimes attached to 
short booms rigged on each side of the 


boat. 
Both north and south of San Francis- 


co, as a rule, only sufficient salt water 
fish are caught to supply the local mar- 


ket. In the south, the hot weather and 
frequent calms often deprive the fisher- 
man of the fruit of his labor, for he has 
no facilities, such as ice or welled boats, 
for preserving his catch until marketed. 
Around the rocky islands off the coast 
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there is an abundance of yellow-tail, 
barracuda, and mackerel, in season, 
which are dried and exported to Hono- 
lulu and Hong Kong. The mackerel is 
too poor to satisfy domestic consumers. 
Crayfish grounds are numerous along 
the coast of the mainland and off the 
islands, whence comes a supply to the 
San Francisco market, where the local 
catch is not abundant. 

The man that delights to pore over 
statistics finds a feast in the Report of 
the U. S. Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries for 1891, on the Fisheries of 
the Pacific Coast of the United States, 
from which reliable source the following 
figures are taken. 

In 1888, there were 3,988 Caucasian 
fishermen employed on boats and ves- 
sels, exclusive of those engaged in Arc- 
tic whaling and fresh water fisheries, 
with a working capital of $2,348,200, 
producing a yearly product of $1,144,- 
547 of fish, and $769,299 worth of mol- 
lusks, crustaceans, etc., at retail valua-— 
tion. 

Of this capital, San Francisco fur- 
nishes $1,989,030, occupying 2,512 fish- 
ermen, including 807 Chinese. San 
Francisco thus furnishes two ‘thirds of 
the capital and more than half of the 
men engaged in the salt water fisheries 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Philip L. Weaver, Jr. 
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KANGAROO 


IN AMERICA. 


INASMUCH as there have been ser1- 
ous proposals made for the introduction 
of the kangaroo into this country, in 
some measure to take the place of the 
defunct bison of the plains, I made the 
subject one of careful investigation. I 
started out with decided skepticism ; 
but now that I have all the material I 
have been able to collect at disposal, I 
feel bound to look at the undertaking 
in a totally different light, and have 
come to regard the idea as a feasible 
one. 

With the object of giving the Ameri- 
can reader all the information necessa- 
ry to judge on this matter for himself, 
I shall first present a few notes, com- 
mon to the text-books, on the natural 
history of the family of animals, mar- 
supials, to which this strange creature 
belongs. Then I shall furnish evidence 
of the practicability of the undertaking, 
at the same time showing the purposes 
for which the animal is valuable. It 
may be permitted me to remark, if it 
might be thought at the outset neces- 
sary to offer an apology for introducing 
such a subject before American readers, 
that the animal that produces the “ kan- 
garoo” for our “uppers’”’ is worthy of 
the attention of the curious. 

The kangaroo belongs to one of the 
most peculiarly constructed orders of 
the animal kingdom. The family is 
“ characterized by the existence, on the 
anterior portion of the pelvis, of two 
long, narrow, articulated, and movable 
bones, which serve in the females, at 
least in the majority of species, to sup- 
port a pouch, situated below the abdo- 
men, and called the marsupial pouch 
or purse. This pouch is connected 
with the function of the development 


and nourishment of the young. The 
word is derived from the Latin mar- 
supium, a purse. The bones forming 
and supporting the purse are hence 
called marsupial bones, and the order 
to which the animals so characterized 
belong is called . .. ‘ “viata, or order 
of marsupials. 

The marsupials constitute, thus, 
very great anomaly among the mam- 
mals, and the modification in the skele- 
ton that effects this anomaly is co-or- 
dinated with a very peculiar mode of 
generation, which it would be highly 
interesting partly to describe. The 
main points of peculiarity need only 
be alluded to. 

It appears that there are what must 
be regarded as two phases to the gesta- 
tory process; one is uterine, and the 
other is the marsupial period. The first 
is short, extending to about thirty-eight 
days after fecundation ; the second is 
the long period, about eight months. 
Professor Sir Richard Owen, F.R.S., 
the distinguished comparative anato- 
mist and palzontologist, who has lately 
retired from the position he held so 
long in the British Museum, determined 
from study that it is the female herself 
who forcibly extracts the immature 
foetus from the uterus. He has re- 
cently discovered that the paws are not 
used in doing this, but in keeping the 
pouch open. She extracts the young 
with her muzzle, while lying on the 
ground in a favorable position. She 
then places the young animal inside her 
pouch, over one of her mamme, which 
it would be powerless of itself to reach, 
and holds it there till it has seized 
its teat. After this the youngster 
cannot be detached without force, but 
it has not yet strength to enable it to 
suckle. To provide against this con- 
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tingency, the mother is furnished with 
a muscle, which, by contracting on the 
teat, causes an injection of the milk into 
the mouth of the young.’ Thus the 
kangaroo family is provided with a 
natural cradle for its young. In this 
cradle the organization of the immature 
animal is completed. In the larger spe- 
cies the hair appears during the sixth 
month. The young begins to put its 
nose outside about the eighth month, 
and to nibble at any blade of grass it 
may reach. At last in a fit of frolic- 
some mischief, and perhaps as showing 
its realization of the bondage that has, 
as it were, tied it so long and ignomin- 
iously to its “mother’s apron strings,” 
it makes its plunge from its peculiar 
perch, and ventures a few timid jumps ; 
but, scared likely by the unusual excite- 
ment, suddenly screams back to its shel- 
ter. Thisisa welcome haven for it dur- 
ing periods of danger or hunger, until 
it is fully emancipated from maternal 
care. One may see, it is said, young 
in all stages, just born or just about to 
be weaned, at the teat at one time. 
Hence the female kangaroo has more 
mammee than the number of young 
produced at each litter. 

All the marsupials with the exception 
of the true opossum, which inhabits 
America, and a dwarf kangaroo, which 
has been discovered in the staked plains 
of Texas, belong exclusively to Austra- 
lia, where very few mammalia of other 
kinds are found. There are two other 
facts of great interest yet to be noted ; 
we find in the order a series of groups, 
apparently analogous to those of ordi- 
nary Mammalia—lInsectivora, Rodentia, 
Carnivora, Ruminantia, and Quadruma- 
na. This opinion has been confirmed 


1Mr. W. B. Tegetmeir, who has recently studied 
some individuals in the London Zo@logical Gardens, 
says: ‘‘ The top of the wind-pipe (larynx) is elongated 
upwards into the back of the mouth, and it is sur- 
rounded and closely embraced by the soft palate, so 
that the air passes through the nostrils directly into the 
lungs without going into the back of the mouth or 
throat, through which the milk reaches the gullet.’’ 
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by the discovery of fossil remains be- 
longing to some species of great size. 
Sir Richard Owen has made out some 
fossilized species of this order, which 
must have been considerably larger than 
a horse. These remains have been 
found near Paris, in Auvergne, and in 
England. In geological times, therefore, 
Europe possessed marsupial animals ; 
perhaps they composed an entire class, 
and parallel to the mammalian orders, 
as suggested in 1829 by Cuvier when he 
wrote: “One should say that the mar- 
supials form a class apart, parallel to 
that of the ordinary quadrupeds, and 
divisible into like orders.” 

In dentition generally —the kangaroo 
having no canine teeth —and in their 
digestive system, this species of marsu- 
pials approaches the ruminants; in fact, 
they are said sometimes to ruminate. 
The length of the great kangaroo is 
seven and one half feet from the nose 
to the tip of the tail, —the tail being a 
little more than three feet in length 
and fully six feet in circumference at 
the base. The height of the animal is 
rather more than fifty inches in erect. 
sitting posture. When it raises itself 
on its toes, its height is greater than 
that of aman. It sometimes attains the 
weight of one hundred and sixty pounds. 
The most prominent characteristic of 
the kangaroo is the relative dispropor- 
tion of the anterior and posterior feet. 
The former are short and weak. The 
radius allows a complete rotation of the 
forearm. The hind feet are long, thick, 
and strong. The tail is also long and 
powerful. It “constitutes a sort of fifth 
member, destined to facilitate the pecu- 
liar mode of progression” seen in the 
animal. The muzzle of the giant kan- 
garoo is long and slender. The ears 
are large and straight. The aspect of 
the countenance is very mild. The ani- 
mal’s disposition is timid. The body is 
thin in front ; very massive behind. The 
posterior extremities possess only four 
toes, and one of these has a most mur- 
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derous nail. Its coat is composed of 
silky hair on the head, the members; 
and the tail ; and woolly hair on the rest 
‘of the body. Its diet is strictly herbiv- 
erous. They live in groups, under the 
direction of old males, and they prefer 
woody places. The females have one, 
at the most two, young at a litter. 

“ According to circumstances,” says 
Figuier, from whom we quote, “these 
animals walk or leap, and their tail plays 
an important part in either case. In 
walking they first place their four feet 
on the ground ; then leaning on those 
which are in front, and on their tail 
stretched out like a rigid bar, they raise 
their hind parts, bringing up at the 
same time their two posterior close to 
their two anterior legs, and moving the 
latter forward, to begin again the same 
manceuvre, and so on repeatedly. One 
can understand that they cannot move 
very quickly in this way; and so they 
have recourse to another expedient 


when pursued, or when they want to 
hop over any obstacle in their way. The 


fore-legs then remain unemployed, and 
chang idly along the body. Squatting 
on its hind legs, the tail stiff and lean- 
ing on the ground like a prop, as it does 
when the animal is walking, the kanga- 
roo bounds, as if it were propelled for- 
ward by a spring, and alights a little 
farther on, where it begins the same ex- 
ercise over again indefinitely till it wish- 
es to stop. The larger species of kan- 
garoo can clear as much as ten metres 
in length [about thirty-three feet] ata 
single bound; and can jump from two 
to three metres in height [seven to ten 
feet]. Nothing is more curious than to 
see them traversing space with the rapid- 
ity of arrows, and like the giants we 
read of in mythology receiving fresh 
impetus every time they touch the 
earth.” 

The tail of these animals is not only 
an apparatus of propulsion, but it also 
serves as a defensive weapon. They 
have been seen many times, when pur- 
sued by dogs, to strike them heavy 
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blows with theirtails. But the greatest 
offensive weapon they possess is the 
nail of the fourth toe of their hind legs, 
already noted. To make use of it, says 
Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the kanga- 
roo stands erect against a tree ; leaning 
on this with its four paws, it supports 
itself with its tail. This tree or any 
other obstacle high enough for the pur- 
pose is absolutely necessary to it, since, 
as it always moves its two hind Jimbs at 
the same time, it cannot lean upon one 
and employ the other in fighting. When 
a combat takes place between two kan- 
garoos, the adversaries stand up face to 
face against each other, “and tear each 
other’s bellies out, as a couple of Japan- 
ese might do.” This mode of warfare 
among themselves is confined to the 
males. 

About fifty species of kangaroo are 
known, varying greatly in size, from 
that of arat up. They were first dis- 
covered in Australia by Cook in 1770. 
Fossil specimens of gigantic size have 
been discovered. Some of these “stu- 
pendous,” “huge,” or “great fossil 
beasts” have become extinct within 
comparatively recent times. 

The flesh of the kangaroo is highly 
esteemed and much sought after. The 
animal is accordingly an object of sport 
with the squatters of Australia, who use 
dogs specially trained for the purpose 
of hunting them. The animal is re- 
markable for the great development of 
those parts of which the meat is most 
esteemed, such as the loins, buttocks, 
and thighs. The tail is also said to 
make excellent soup. The tails are in- 
deed being imported now into this coun- 
try for that purpose. Certain species, 
moreover,have excellent and very choice 
fur. Theleather is a well known article 
of commerce now in this country. 


Il. 


NExT I shall present the very full re- 
port furnished to me by and through 
the courtesy of my friend, Mr. P. R. 
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Gordon, H.M.S., Brisbane, Queensland. 
It appears that in Queensland the gov- 
ernment has been compelled to enforce 
stringent measures for the suppression 
of marsupials, where they threatened to 
overrun the country, and ruin the sheep 
industry by destroying the grazings. 
Mr. Gordon says: “ My last official re- 
port on the working of the Marsupials 
Destruction Act will give you an idea 
how they have taken possession of the 
public estate. The immediate cause of 
the phenomenal increase of marsupials 
in these colonies is attributable to the 
fencing in of sheep runs, and grazing the 
sheep at large within paddocks. Before 
this could be done araid had to be made 
on the native dogs, or dingo, of Austra- 
lia. These were natural enemies of the 
marsupials. I enclose a letter from Mr. 
Brabazon H. Purcell, a stock and station 
agent in this city, who has had much 
experience with the marsupials, and who 
is a large buyer of marsupial skins for 
America. You will see that he is of 


the opinion that marsupials would breed 


well in America. On the other hand, 
Professor Shelton, Instructor in Agri- 
culture here, an American, is of the 
opinion that the temperature of Colo- 
rado is much too severe for them, but 
he thinks that they might do well in 
more southern latitudes.” 

The following is Mr. Brabazon’s re- 


port :— 


I HAVE had considerable experience 
with kangaroos all over Australia, both 
rearing, killing, and selling the skins. I 
really think that a good kangaroo breed- 
ing station would pay well, and have 
argued so with several of my clients. 
Asyou are doubtless aware, the kangaroo 
generally inhabits rangy or hilly coun- 
try of a sour description ; that is to say, 
that produces the most valuable skin. 

First let me describe the most prom- 
inent species. Macropus? major, or 


‘From the large size of the hind feet, caused by the 
extraordinary elongation of the metatarsal bones. 
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great gray kangaroo:—This species 
thrives best in Tasmania and Gippsland, 
Victoria, where the cold is very severe, 
and snow lies on the mountains, about 
four months out of the twelve. The fur 
is very long, and the skins tough and 
large. Of course, during the winter it 
comes down on to the plains, where 
there is no snow, but very heavy frost. 
As the spring approaches and the snow 
melts, it works back to the mountains. 
Skins of three pounds of this class at 
present are worth, according to quality 
from $5 to $7 per dozen. The same 
species is found all over the ranges of 
New South Wales and Queensland, also 
on the plains of the Murray River, Mur- 
rumbidgee and Darling rivers, and in 
fact thinly dispersed through intermedi- 
ate plains five hundred or six hundred 
miles back from the coast. This is the 
best species to breed, as the skins are 
valuable, from three quarters of a pound 
upwards, and more valuable than any 
other kind. 

Then there is the Osphranter rufus, or 
great red kangaroo. This species lives 
on the plains solely; it is rare to see 
them in the mountains or ranges. Their 
fur is red, (female, blue,) and skin very 
thin and easily torn. It grows quite as 
large as the Macropus major. It is not 
nearly so hardy, and dies quickly during 
severe drought. One peculiarity about 
these two species is that the gray when 
forced to fight hugs and rips, or strikes 
with the hind toes, whilst the red hugs 
and bites. Osphranter robustus, or black 
wallaroo,— more a species of the gray,— 
lives solely in the mountains ; fur long 
and skin thick ; worth about same as the 
reds. 

There are altogether about forty- 
seven species of kangaroo and wallaby, 
even to the Dendrolagus ursinius and 
inustus, the black and brown tree kan- 
garoos found in New Guinea and the 
northeastern coast of Queensland. The 
species I should advise to breed is the 
great gray kangaroo, and the Halmatus 
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allabatus, or swamp wallaby, whose 
skin is highly prized in America. Al- 
though it is called swamp wallaby, it 
lives chiefly on the grassy slopes of 
Queensland, where there is plenty of 
green grass all the year round, and 
moisture. Its furis brown and very long. 
Of course, you will know, the colder 
the climate the longer the fur. 

I have found the kangaroo, when 
tame, docile, lazy, and quiet, fond of 
sugar and bread, and easy to handle. 
The bucks when fed by hand get very 
fat and will lie in the sun for hours. A 
flock of twenty head were a _ perfect 
nuisance on one estate; they got so 
quiet, and were continually about the 
house. 

For breeding I would suggest the 
fencing in of some plains or slightly 
timbered country, with ranges at the 
back, and in a fairly cold, well-grassed 
country. Both the species I mentioned 
could be bred together. All species 
breed alike, about one every ten or 
twelve months, and at twelve to eight- 
een months the skins are worth taking, 
but if left for a longer period would be 
more valuable in proportion. Some- 
times they have two young ones at a 
birth, but very rarely. 

Of course, the only expense would be 
the first cost of fencing. I would sug- 
gest the usual wire netting, six feet 
high, as the best style of fencing. 
They want no management, no one to 
look after them. The fence would 
occasionally require looking to. If 
some unoccupied land could be got, or 
land not suitable for other stock, that 
would be the very thing, as there would 
be no expense but fencing incurred. 

I have never tried rearing the kan- 
garoo on artificial food, but in the Royal 
Park, Melbourne, my friend, Mr. Lee 
Sonef, the Director, had several I for- 
warded him living on maize, grass, and 
bread. They have grown wonderfully. 
That they will breed freely in captivity 
is also noticed, as they have been breed- 
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ing white ones for years at the Royal 
Park, Melbourne. It may take some 
time to breed up a sufficient quantity, 
but once they get, say, five hundred, 
they would then multiply in a surpris- 
ing manner. 

There is, at present, a law enforced 
at Tasmania, prohibiting the kangaroo 
from being killed under a certain age 
and during certain periods, and South 
Australia has brought in, or is about to 
bring in, a similar law. They have 
been killed at so surprisingly rapid a 
rate, that they are beginning to get 
scarce, and have been cleared off in 
some districts. 


But can they be easily acclimated in 
this country? I think there is no doubt 
as to that. “Kangaroos easily accom- 
modate themselves to captivity,” says 
Louis Figuier; “they bear the climate 
of Europe perfectly, and breed freely 
in our menageries. It would be very 
desirable, therefore, to encourage by all 
means in our power their multiplica- 
tion in our country (France), as they 
have begun to do in England.” It is 
mentioned in the “ New Statistical Ac- 
count,” published in 1838, that Sir 
Charles Forbes, Bart., of Newe, Strath- 
don, Aberdeenshire, introduced some 
kangaroo into that severe part of Scot- 
land. Itissaid of them: “They seemed 
to experience no inconvenience from 
the rigor of the climate, and fed readily 
on grass and vegetables in summer, and 
on hay with occasional green food in 
winter. Unfortunately they were both 
of the same sex. It would have been 
interesting to have ascertained whether 
they had been so far naturalized as to 
have bred in the head of Aberdeen- 
shire.” In the same county, but in the 
lowland portion, several frisky speci- 
mens of Macropus used to be objects 
of great interest to travelers on the 
railway that passed close to the ground 
of Pitmeddan House, the seat of the 
Thompsons, ship-owners in the Austra- 
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lian trade. These showed no inconven- 
ience from the weather. 

These instances show their hardy 
character, and we have seen how pro- 
lific they are, even in captivity. So 
we have sufficient practical testimony 
to dispose of Professor Shelton’s opin- 
ion as to the possible inability of the 
species to withstand the American cli- 
mate. I should say that a climate 
and environment could be provided in 
this country equal to that of its native 
habitation. 

From the foregoing we find that this 
peculiar Australian representative of the 
ruminant order : — 

(1) Is easily domesticated ; 

(2) Breeds readily in captivity ; 

(3) Is easily maintained ; 

(4) Has excellent and abundant flesh, 
of a very edible kind; 

(5) Is extremely valuable as a fur- 
producer ; 

(6) Makes excellent sport when at 
large ; 

(7) Can be bred and reared on an ex- 
tensive, inexpensive scale, by simply 
fencing in a tract of land “not suitable 
for other stock ”’ ; 

(8) Becomes easily and throughly 
acclimated, and is quite hardy ; 

(9) Can be procured very easily and 
cheaply. 

These facts are worth knowing. And 
seeing that the native ruminant of the 
American plains is defunct, it would 
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seem as if we have, ready to hand, 
another, and at the same time peculiar, 
representative of the ruminant order, 
when we so desire, to populate our use- 
less Western areas. Besides their un- 
doubted economic value in flesh, fur, 
and ‘‘foot-wear,” (the last commonly 
appreciated throughout America,) the 
greatest accommodation they have is 
their adaptability for the utilization of 
tracts of country useless for other stock. 
In our Western States have we not 
boundless areas of such land, the stock- 
ing of which by any remunerative pro- 
cess would benefit the country at large? 
There may come a time when it may be 
found more profitable to raise kangaroo 
than even cattle on the “arid” ranches. 
Look, too, at the success of ostrich 
farming in California,— such a tender, 
expensive subject as that bird is. The 
kangaroo is a hardy animal. Its prod- 
ucts are all valuable and find a ready 
market. The introduction of the ostrich 
was a novelty and a success in this coun- 
try. The introduction of the kangaroo 
would be no less novel, and I believe no 
less successtul. Let this new industry 
therefore be recommended to those in- 
terested in the development of regions 
useless for other kinds of stock, but 
which could be made thus easily to earn 
a most welcome increment by this 
means; at the same time providing a 
species of sport of a most novel kind for 
the legitimate American sportsman. 
Robert.C. Auld. 
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WHEN I was a child, a deep impres- 
sion was made upon me by the return 
from California of my mother’s only 
brother, Jack Lane ; who, early in the 
fifties had gone out, a handsome, light- 
hearted lad, to that golden land. Well, 
I remember how different he seemed 
from the idea I had formed of him ; how 
amazed and saddened were my mother 
and all at the change in him. 

His face, deeply bronzed, with wrinkles 
on cheek and brow;; his low, sad voice, 
absent mindedness, and lack of interest 
in all things, even his favorite books, 
seemed almost impossible in one who 
had been accustomed to occupy himself 
in the slightest matters, enjoying every- 
thing to the full. In financial affairs he 
had been more than fairly successful, 
and should have been in the prime of 
healthy, happy manhood. When ques- 
tioned about the charge he gave no sat- 
isfactory answer ; only saying that life 
in California was hard, and men grew 
old early. 

Shortly he married a neighboring 
country girl, who made him a busy, de- 
voted wife, and after a few years he died 
quite suddenly of heart disease. 

I hoped that among his papers would 
be some explanation of the change, over 
which I had brooded with all a young 
girl’s romantic interest, and as Aunt 
Jenny went methodically through trunk, 
shelves, and desk, I hung around, render- 
ing all assistance possible, watching 
everything with anxious eyes. Nota 
word of the kind had she found, and the 
search was almost over when one after- 
noon she drew out a bundle of manu- 
script, yellow and worn, that caught my 
attention at once. 

“What is it, Aunty”? I cried, as I 
edged up to her, eager to examine it 
with her. 


The parcel was flat, and wrapped with 
a black silk cord. All I could make 
out of the writing was the title, in faded 
letters,— “ A Story of California Life.” 

While I quivered with anticipation, 
my aunt read slowly down the page, 
turned it over, glanced carelessly inside, 
then without troubling to untie the cord 
flung it into the waste basket. 

“Qh Aunty!” I cried reproachfully. 

“Why, my dear,” she answered in 
surprise. “It is nothing of any value, 
only some Western tale.” 

“Please, Aunty, give it to me?” I 
pleaded eagerly. 

“ Certainly, my dear, if you like,” she 
replied, with some astonishment. 

Seizing the treasure, I flew to my 
room and made fast the door, fearful 
lest some one might interfere with my 
reading the manuscript. With nervous 
fingers I undid the wrapping, and as I 
flattened out the papers there fell to 
the floor a small package wound in tis- 
sue paper. Opening this gently, I found 
acurl of silky black hair,and a small 
silver ornament in the shape of a lyre, 
the latter marred by a reddish stain that 
tarnished its brightness. I laid them 
reverentially aside, and turned to the 
time-worn writing. The following is 
the story that dwelt in my mind for 
many a day, and then the pleasures, 
cares, and changes, of life drove it from 
my memory altogether. 


It had been an unusually lively day 
in Los Angeles, that sixteenth of Sep- 
tember, 185-, the day sacred to the 
memory of Mexican Independence. The 
sons of Mexico had outdone all previous 
celebrations in the fervor of their 
patriotism. They had pronounced anath- 
emas against Spain, and glorified her 
rebellious daughter with bombast and 
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rhodomontade, all in the most musical 
Spanish, 

Among the crowd of merry-makers, 
were many Americans, who adopted 
eagerly the customs of the stranger 
race,— wearing the gayest native cos- 
tur es,—toasting Mexico in unlimited 
bumpers of aguardiente and mescal; 
even attempting to ride against the na- 
tive Californian, in which they were 
apt to fail lamentably. 

In making love to the beautiful sefior- 
itas they were far more successful. The 
Americans to a man were armed with 
pistols, or, in rare cases, with the lately- 
invented pepper-box revolver, while the 
Californians added to these excellent 
weapons e/ cuchillo (the knife), for 
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a short time,— when they would return 
to the festa with unabated vigor. 

The sheriff of Los Angeles County, 
a bluff, kind-hearted American from one 
of the Southern States, had that morn- 
ing received information unfavorable to 
a certain young Californian de/ Norte (of 
the North), who had been in town some 
three months, spending money freely, 
making his way into the best society the 
place afforded. Sheriff Johns had liked 
this Martin Flores, and was loth to ad- 
mit that there was anything crooked 
about him; besides, the rumor did not 
come from a particularly reliable source, 
though if true it was of gravest moment, 
being no less than a charge of murder. 

In the gay crowd that day Flores was 


AN ALLEN PEPPER-BOX, 


which they had a fondness not at all un- 
derstood by the men from the States, 
who could not conquer their aversion to 
cold steel. 

The day had begun with hubbub; 
shouts, firing of pistols, and trampling 
of horses, as gayly dressed caballeros 
came in from the neighboring ranches, 
riding their finely caprisoned little ani- 
mals with grace and agility unequaled. 
There had been a bull and bear fight, 
the bear a savage one lassoed only the 
day before on the San Pasqual rancho, 
just north of the town, a place famous 
for its ferocious bears. After the fight 
came feats of horsemanship, followed 
by feasting and dancing in a brush- 
roofed house near the plaza. The gaye- 
ty was kept always going by new arriv- 
als, as the weary ones retired to rest for 


prominent. A lithe, handsome man, 
with thin, cameo features, soft dark 
eyes, and waving black hair. His hat 
was loaded with bullion and gems, and 
his dress, which was of richest quality, 
fitted his fine figure to a nicety.. With 
the young Americans he was a prime 
favorite, and shared with them the ten- 
derest glances of the sefioritas. 

The scene was the gayer for the cos- 
tumes of the times. The women with 
full embroidered skirts and gay bodice, 
the head and shoulders wrapped in 
shawl or vedoso (scarf) of brightest hue, 
—or, where the fair one boasted no 
meaner blood than the “ sangre azul” 
of old Spain, the graceful mantilla oc- 
casionally took the place of the gaudier 
wrap. The dress of the men was even 
more fanciful. It consisted of the tall 
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vecuna hat, its broad brim ornamented 
with gold or silver cords and gems; the 
handsomely trimmed jacket and waist- 
coat; gay sash of silk or crepe; dark 
breeches close-fitting to the knee, below 
which showed the snowy calzoncillo 
(drawers), while boots of undressed kid 
completed the attire. 

The day sped on in uproarious enjoy- 
ment, until the sun was slowly settling 
behind the Cahuenga hills. Already 
the dull gray tints of early twilight 
rested on the little town as it nestled 
low among the surrounding heights,— 
on the low, one-story, flat-topped adobe 
houses, so alike in plan and color ; on 
the unpaved streets, devoid of all vehi- 
cles, save an occasional ox cart filled 
with sefioras and sefioritas of all com- 
plexions, from the rich, smooth skin of 
the Spanish brunette, to the duskier 
and yet darker tints of the Indian serv- 
ing maid. Along the crest of Fort Hill 
there was still a gleam of yellow light, 
and the sun lingered lovingly about the 
forlorn crosses and head-stones in the 


old graveyard, as though loath to with- 
draw its cheery rays from that dismal 


city of the dead. As the last gleam 
faded there came a peal of bells from 
the church on the plaza, ringing the 
Angelus. Instantly all the various 
sounds of merrymaking ceased as if by 
magic. Every caballero doffed his tall 
hat, every woman bent her head in silent 
adoration, at the call to prayer. 

In a darkened room of a house near 
the plaza sat an old woman, bent, and 
wrinkled, and brown. The room showed 
signs of poverty, but the glory of a 
Mexican woman’s home, /a cama (the 
bed), was here as dainty as in an abode 
of the higher classes. Its snowy coun- 
terpane and pillows were trimmed pro- 
fusely with the delicate drawn lace for 
which the women of Mexico are famous. 
No wrinkle or spot marred its beauty, 
and sad indeed would have been the 
fate of the unfortunate who had dared 
to make of /a cama a seat. 
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La vieja (the old woman) Manuela 
sat fumbling at a rosary and muttering 
to herself, but watching the while, with 
beady black eyes in which there was 
more of witch than saint, the move- 
ments of a young girl, who was silently 
clearing away the remains of a frugal 
meal. 

Young she was, and slender, with 
small hands and feet. Her large brown 
eyes were heavy and even dull looking, 
but could sparkle and dance when ani- 
mated. Full red lips closed over the 
smallest white teeth imaginable, and 
the dark hair was arranged in braids that 
seemed to draw the little head back- 
ward with their weight. 

There rested a sullen expression on 
the girl’s pretty countenance, and she 
took no notice of the old crone, whose 
mumblings finally swelled into a torrent 
of denunciations. “Lazy one, get thee 
to thy work; make haste! Shame on 
thee, that I have had to run the puedlo 
over to find thee! Good for nothing! 
And my feet so bad and the evil in my 
back, while thou wast dancing and plum- 
ing it with the bravest. Wadre de 
Dios, ungrateful one! Get thee to thy 
needle !”’ 

The girl shrugged her shoulders, 
which rose, smooth and creamy, from 
the snowy camzsa, below which the red 
bodice clasped closely the shapely waist, 
and deigning no other answer took from 
a stool a gay reboso, wrapping it grace- 
fully about her head and shoulders, half 
veiling the charming face. 

The old woman sprang from her seat 
and hobbled across the room, her eyes 
gleaming angrily. “Shameless one! 
Well wast thou named Florinda like her 
of old! Heardst thou not my com- 
mand ?” she cried, clutching the round 
shoulder with her talon-like fingers. 

“ Sz senora,” answered the girl in a low 
voice, as she slipped from the detaining 
grasp. “I but go to vespers,as Padre 
Tomas desired all who would be con- 
firmed next saint’s day.” 
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La Vieja paused, baffled, shaking her 
head angrily. “ Sz, sz, stempre el Padre 
Tomas. Go then, but return promptly.” 

With@ mocking smile on her lips, the 
girl opened the door and sped away. In 
the church the padre was intoning the 
service to a few shawl-draped devotees. 
Florinda did not push forward into the 
circle of light cast by the flickering can- 
dles, but quietly slipped into place be- 
hind her fellow worshipers,and kneeling, 
whispered the responses mechanically, 
as she watched with furtive eyes the en- 
trance door. Soon a masculine form 
appeared, the sombrero held reverently 
at the side, as with cat-like tread the 
new comer, unnoticed by all save Flo- 
rinda, took his place by her side. 

“Florinda, mz vida (my life)!” he 
whispered softly. 

“ Why art thou not at the daz/e (ball) ?” 
questioned the girl, with a coquettish 
glance from under the reboso. 

“What is the fiesta without thee, mz 
corazon (heart)?” he asked reproach- 
fully. ‘I await the dance with thee to 
break the cascarones (egg shells filled 
with bits of gay paper) on thy dear 
head.” 

“La Vieja Manuela will not hear of 
my return thither,” whispered the girl 
peevishly ; “ but, silence, the padre ob- 
serves,” and she bent her head devout- 
ly. 

The services were soon over, and the 
moment the benediction was given 
Florinda hurried away, followed closely 
by her caballero. Outside in the friend- 
ly darkness he drew nearer to her. 
As all travel, even of the late worship- 
ers, took the direction of the house of 
feasting, the lovers had their path to 
themselves. 

Querida mia (my darling), he whis- 
pered tenderly, slipping his arm about 
her dainty waist. “Is it not better to 
be the wife of Martin Flores, than the 
slave of La Vieja Manuela? Leave 
her, and come with me, who love thee 
truly. Speak but the word, /uz de mi 


alma (light of my soul), and I will 
carry thee away to happiness and love.” 
Florinda listened in_ silence, with 
down-bent head: so furiously was her 
heart beating she could scarcely hear 
his words, and she wondered if he did 
not feel its heavy strokes against the 
hand that clasped her waist. 

When he paused for an answer she 
lifted her head and faltered, “ But the 
Dofia Maria, and the Dojfia Isidora ”— 
belles of the place with whom society 
gossip had connected his name. 

“What care I for them?” he cried 
hotly. ‘Thou art the only one, xzia 
mia. Give me thy promise to meet 
me under the sycamore tree by the 
Aliso crossing tomorrow night, and I 
will carry thee away to happiness.” 

“What will el Padre Tomas say ?” 
questioned the girl doubtfully. 

“There are other padres, guerida ; 
say naught to him or anyone else, and 
by noon next day shalt thou be my 
wife. Let thy heart choose, chigutta 
(little one). I go tomorrow. Wilt thou 
let me go alone? I have always been 
alone, must it be so all my life long,” 
he added sadly. “See, I let thee go.” 
He released her and drew a little apart. 
“Come with thy whole heart, om 
or come not at all.” 

For a moment she stood with _— 
hands and down bent eyes, then with a 
soft cry turned and cast herself into his 
arms, that opened so wan to receive 
her. 

As he held her closely, whispering 
words of tenderest endearment, La 
Vieja Manuela’s shrill voice sounded 
from her doorway near by. “ Florinda! 
Florinda!” 

The lovers sprang apart,—then re- 
membering that the darkness effectu- 
ally hid them, again drew near each 
other. 

“IT must go,” whispered Florinda. 

“ Thou hast promised, and wilt surely 
come?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Si, senor,” she breathed softly. 
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“ Un besito, mit corazon, (one kiss, my 
heart,)” he pleaded eagerly. 

There was the faint sound of a kiss, 
then the patter, patter, of the girl’s 
little slippers as she fled away to the 
irate dame. 

The next day Sheriff Johns was clos- 
eted with a brother officer from the 
North, who had arrived in Los Angeles 
in the early morning. “Of course, Scott, 
you shall have every assistance in my 
power,” Johns was saying, as he paced 
the floor, hands in pockets, his heavy 
brows knitted, “ but I'd give a heap if it 
were some one else than Martin Flores.” 

“It appears to me, Johns, your sym- 
pathies are always with the worst cases,” 
returned his companion impatiently. 
“Why, this Flores is down for murder, 
larceny, and horse-thieving,” speaking as 
though the latter were the crime of 
crimes. 

“Surely! surely!’’ assented Johns, 
“It seems to be my fate to like the hard- 
est cases best, but Flores is not a cruel 
fellow all round. I’ve known of his do- 
ing more than one kind action. All the 
children in the town run after him, from 
Don Ignacio’s pr: 4tty Lola, to the black- 
est little Indian *n Sotoratown. Sure 
there were no extenuating circumstan- 
ces?” 

“Perhaps you might call it so,” said 
Scott thoughtfully. ‘“ He lived with his 
guardian, a relation a long way off, who 
swindled him, until be had all the prop- 
erty in his own grasp before the boy was 
ofage. Flores was his foreman, stood a 
heap from him, didn’t sade it was his own 
diggings until a few months ago. Of 
course, then he got his Spanish up, and 
when he tried to make the old man hand 
over was received with the heaviest cuss 
words of the Castilian tongue. Then 
Flores tried the law, but t was no go. 
Meantime the old swindler had sold off 


most everything, getting ready to go | 


to Mexico,—afraid of Flores, people 
thought. Well, one night he disap- 
peared. Everyone supposed he’d gone 
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off on the sly, until a couple of weeks 
ago they found his body in a tule pond. 
The case fell to me. Of course, I sus- 
pected Flores, and now I’ye proof 
enough to convict him. Sade?” 

Scott drew a long breath, spat out of 
the window, and leaned back n his 
chair with the air of one that has had 
his say. Johns slowly rolled a cigarete, 
handed it over to Scott, made another 
for himself, lighted it, and took a couple 
of whiffs before he spoke. 

“ Poor fellow!” he said gravely, “ it’s 
hard lines, but I reckon it’s got to be. 
Will four men be enough for you?” 

“That depends upon the men,” an- 
swered Scott promptly. “ Yourself, my- 
self, Chato Lopez, as good a deputy as he 
is ill looking. Then there is Jack Lane 
for fourth. I don’t want him, but he’s 
worried a promise from me that he 
should join the next posse. He’s a good 
shot, but it won’t do to let him know 
that we are after Flores. All the boys 
are fond of the man,” and Johns sighed. 

“ Don’t show yourself today, Scott, or 
your bird will be flown. I'll have him 
trailed, and tonight we will take him.” 

That night the fog came up early, en- 
veloping and disguising the most famil- 
iar objects. Scarcely could Florinda 
find the trysting place. Only the jingle 
of the chains as Flores’ horse restlessly 
champed the bit, guided her aright. She 
found her lover awaiting her impatient- 
ly. 

“ Querida, mt vida, thou art late;” he 
whispered, as he took her in his arms. 
“ Listen, dear one. Thou art mine, and 
all I have is thine. In these mochilas 
(saddle bags) is gold; enough of the 
yellow dust to make thee rich for life, 
and in my belt are slugs of the same 
precious stuff. Should aught happen to 
me, all this is thine: understandest thou, 
mi corazon ?” 

“« Sz, senor, but I care for naught save 
thy love,” she answered earnestly. 

“ That always shall be thine, dear one,” 
he replied tenderly, as he lifted her to 
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, the saddle of the horse brought for her. 
“Hold thou the rein$, sweetheart, but 
fear nothing, for I shall lead thee.” 

Keeping hold of her bridle rope he 
vaulted dn to his own gallant roan, and 
turned at once down the bank to the 
river. ‘Thus, we begin life’s journey, 
ntha mia; may it be to thee a happy 
one,” he whispered, drawing her horse 
beside his in the sandy road. Frogs 
croaked aggressively from the water- 
side. An owl hooted in the tree above 
them, while from the hills opposite came 
a chorus of wandering coyotes. The 
horses’ feet passed from the soft sand 
to the crisp water cresses, crushing them 
ruthlessly ; then came the splash, splash, 
of the water, a swish of willow boughs 
in their faces, a sharp climb, and they 
were on the heights above. Here they 
drew rein, and turned with one accord 
to look down on the lights of the little 
pueblo. 

“ Art saying adzos to the old life, Flor- 
inda mza? Tell me, art thou happier 


with me, dear one?” questioned her 


lover, his arm about her, his face bent 
to hers. 

Before she could answer, his quick 
ear caught some sound from the other 
side the stream that startled him. In- 
stantly he sat upright in the saddle, 
keen, alert, listening intently. He had 
not relinquished his hold of Florinda’s 
arm, and in his intense anxiety unwit- 
tingly crushed the soft flesh until the 
girl could have cried aloud with pain ; 
but she felt that something was wrong 
and set her white teeth together, deter- 
mined to make no sound to add to her 
lover’s cares. She too, could hear the 
thud, thud, thud, of the feet of horses 
ridden rapidly. Then there was a pause ; 
they had halted, and above the ripple of 
the water over the bowlders, and drip 
of the fog beneath the willows, came the 
sound of jingling spurs, the musical 
champing of bits by restless, impatient 
steeds, the indistinct murmur of voices, 
and —was it ?— the click a of pistol. 
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Florinda drew her breath hard, and 
clenched her little hands. So Martin 
found them as his hand sought hers, 
and unbending them, pressed them pas- 
sionately to his lips. 

“ Querida mia,” he whispered “ thou 
seest there is danger ahead. Wilt thou 
be silent and fear not?” 

“ Si, senor,” she answered softly, her 
rosy lips touching his ear. 

Again he pressed her hand to his lips, 
then wheeling about retraced their steps 
down the grade tothe river, but instead 
of crossing the stream, turned sharply 
aside into the soft sand, and riding a 
few yards down stream, halted in the 
shelter of a willow thicket. No word 
was spoken, but Florinda felt her hand 
taken and held firmly in her lover’s clasp 
as they awaited anxiously the approach 
of the other party. 

On they came, speaking in subdued 
tones, yet so quiet was the night, the 
listeners under the willows could hear 
all that was said. Scott was speaking. 
“Strange, we don’t hear anything of 
them. Sure you have not made a mis- 
take?” 

“T reckon there’s no mistake,” an- 
swered Johns confidently. “That imp 
of Moreno’s said they were to meet un- 
der the sycamore by the Aliso crossing. 
With the girl and the dust he can’t 
travel as fast as we,” continued Johns, 
“and we’re sure to overtake them.” 

“T say, Johns,” said a clear young 
voice, at which Flores started, exclaim- 
ing softly, “What, you, amigo mio,” 
“It’s not fair that you won’t tell me 
whom we're trailing. I'll bet my horse 
I am the only one in the party that 
does n’t know,—eh, Chato?” 

“ No, senor—yo no se (I don’t know,) ” 
denied the Mexican promptly. 

“Come, come, Lane, if you like to go 
back you may,” said Johns gruffly. “I 
only wish you would. This isn’t fit 
work for you to take a hand in.” 

“No siree,” returned the boyish 
voice, “I had hard enough work to get 
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you to promise to take me. No going 
back for me.” 

They had crossed the river and 
mounted the bank, where at Johns’ com- 
mand they paused to listen. Ina few 
minutes Johns spoke again. “ There is 
no doubt they are making for San 
Diego,” he said decidedly. ‘“ Vamos,” 
and they pushed on at a sharp gallop. 

As their hoof-beats died away, Flores, 
dropping the reins over the saddle pom- 
mel, and quieting his well trained horse 
with a word, leaned over his sweetheart 
and drawing her to him laid his cheek 
against her own. Fora moment he said 
nothing, softly stroking the dark hair 
then,—“ Life of my life! podrecita mia 
(my poor little one)! I must take thee 
back to La Vieja Manuela, to the old life 
which I hoped was of the past ; but if 
thou wilt have patience, guerida, and 
keep faith with me, I will return.” 

“ Ah, sefior, may I not go with thee 
now ?” she pleaded earnestly. 

“ Luz de mi ojos (light of my eyes)!” 
he answered, his voice shaking with 
emotion. “It grieves me to deny thee, 
but there would be no safety thus, for 
thee or me. When these men of blood 
are baffled, then surely will I come for 
thee. Wilt wait for me, guerida ?” 

“Si, si,’ she answered, clinging to 
him, the hot tears blinding her eyes. 
“Whom have I but thee? Ah, Holy 
Mother defend thee !”’ she cried sudden- 
ly in terror. ‘“ They will do thee harm, 
these evil men.” 

“No, no, chiguzta, they will not find 
me. They have gone to San Diego and 
I will follow in safety until I reach the 
foothills, when I may elude them.” 

“ Then go, go quickly before they re- 
turn!” she cried, pushing him from her. 
“Haste, amigo, ere I die of fear for 
thee,” she urged, never dreaming of 
questioning him asto the charge against 
him. Too used to the troubles and 
brawls of the times, little cared she 
whether he were guilty or innocent. 
Love was above all. 
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Silently he obeyed her, nor uttered a 
word until they drew rein in the dark 
beside the old church, for there she 
begged him to set her down. 

As he lifted her from the saddle he 
held her closely, and laid his face to 
hers. “ Howcan I let thee go, heart of 
my heart ?” he moaned. 

Timidly she stroked back the hair 
from his forehead. “I will pray to our 
Lady of Guadalupe, and make to her a 
vow, that thou mayst return quickly, 
and in safety, guerido,” she whispered. 

At her words and caress he tightened 
his clasp, till the hardy young flesh was 
bruised with the agony of his embrace. 
“ Fail me not, dear one, thou art my all,” 
he murmured. Again he pressed his lips 
to hers, then with a groan set her from 
him, leaped into the saddle, and turned 
away with never another look or word. 

Sadly she watched him out of sight, 
and listened to the hoof-beats of the two 
horses on the hard road. Then she made 
her way to the church door, and kneel- 
ing on the stone step whispered a prayer 
for her lover’s safety. Finally, with 
downcast heart and lagging steps, she 
returned to the abode of La Vieja Man- 
uela, which she had left so hopefully a 
few hours before. 

Half an hour later Flores stood again 
on the farther river bank. This time he 
was alone. Before, he was the lover, ten- 
der, impassioned. Now he was the war- 
rior,— stern, alert ; with rifle laid across 
the saddle ; a pistol in his holster hang- 
ing close to his right hand, while e/ cu- 
chillo held its place in his belt to the left. 
After listening a moment hedismounted, 
and carefully cinched his“horse ; then, 
regaining the saddle, pushed on at a 
steady pace. 

He had traveled perhaps a dozen miles, 
meeting no one, listéning on the rises, 
fording streams with caution, when, all 
at once, from out the fog ahead of him, 
came the sound of galloping horses. The 
hoof-beats had been deadened by a strip 
of sand, until they were almost upon him. 
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There were but two things to be done, 
either to turn and ride away at full speed, 
in which case they would certainly hear, 
and if they were his pursuers give chase, 
when the odds would be against him ; or 
to trust to the shelter of the friendly fog, 
and drawing to one side the road muffle 
his horse, and wait in silence for them 
to pass by. 

Instantly he chose the latter course. 
Riding off one hundred yards or so, he 
dismounted, and taking off his serape, 
quickly wrapped with it his horse’s head, 
holding tightly the bridle rein in his left 
hand, while in his right he carried his 
rifle. He, himself, crouched closely to 
his horse’s head, both of them facing the 
road, thus offering less surface for bul- 
lets. 

Johns and his party, for they it was, 
came on rapidly, were beside him, were 
almost past, when—O cruel north wind! 
O treacherous moon!—a current of 
wind swept down from the hills, lifting 
the fog and revealing horse and man in 
the light of a moon at its full. 

Chato Lopez, who was riding—as the 
natives say—with chin on shoulder, 
saw and without a word lifted his rifle 
and fired. 
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Johns called out a demand to sur- 
render, and as no response came, he and 
Scott fired also, but it was at a flying 
foe whom the shifting fog already half 
obscured. 

Flores, being forewarned, saw his ene- 
mies before they sighted him, and was 
in saddle, his horse plunging under stiff 
rein and raking spurs as his master dis- 
entangled the serape, before Lopez’s 
bullet sped on its way. It hit, as did all 
bullets sent by that hand, but the move- 
ments of the horse disconcerted the aim, 
and instead of the heart of the rider 
the shot struck the belt in which the 
heavy Mexican slugs repelled the leaden 
invader. Flores gave no answering shot, 
but dashed away, plying spurs and 
vamal (leather end of reins), the roan 
responding gallantly to his master’s 
needs. 

The pursuers, too, were well mounted, 
and though in the first dash Flores 
gained a start of several hundred yards, 
afterward he only held his own, and the 
race bid fair to be a test of the endur- 
ance of the horses,—unless indeed the 
fugitive might find shelter in which to 
elude them ; but the moon, now that the 
fog was breaking up, was against him. 
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The road, hard and white, lay a 
broad band across the brown grasses. 
Sleepy cattle roused by the chase looked 
up with startled eyes, and a wandering 
coyote fled away at his best speed, think- 
ing himself the hunted one. On swept 
the beautiful horses, straining every 
nerve ; the silver and gold mountings of 
saddle and bridle glistening in the 
moonlight ; rifle and pistol gleaming. 
Each rider with his broad hat set well 
down on his brow plied rama/ or spur, 
giving an occasional cry of encourage- 
ment to his noble animal. 

Miles were covered in this manner, 
until the horses began to show signs of 
distress. Johns’ bay was pounding heav- 
ily, while Scott’s horse was so used up 
he was forced to draw rein, shouting as 
he did so: “ Don’t let him escape, boys. 
One thousand dollars to the man who 
brings him in dead or alive!” 

“We'll get him alive, if our horses 
hold out,” answered Lane. 

A mile farther Johns’ horse feli, and 
Lane and Lopez surged ahead. A\l- 
most at the same moment the latter 
hissed a Spanish oath: “ He is inthe 
caion! Ride, ride, boy! Faster, faster! 
or he will slip us!’ 

The form of Flores was indeed no 
longer visible on the white road; the 
foothills had swallowed him up. The 
outline of the hilly wall was broken 
just ahead, showing an opening of some 
size, and here at command of Lopez 
they paused to listen. 

The whippoorwil gave the sad cry 
beside them, the ground-owl bobbed 
and chirped to them, and from the plain 
behind came the faint low of far away 
cattle. 

“Here ¢-e two cahons,—it is ill to 
tell whether he is in La Brea or El 
Rodeo,” said the Mexican, and still they 
waited until Lane could scarcely control 
his impatience. 

“ Pacencta, | hija (patience, 
whispered his companion. 

Just then a coyote howled in 
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hills opposite. “ Ah, my man, thou art 
there,” cried Lopez, and dashed ahead, 
closely followed by Lane. 

“ When you see him, shoot at sight,” 
said Lopez fiercely. 

‘‘ Poor devil, that does not seem fair,” 
said Lane. “ Who is he, Lopez?” 

“ A northern thief, a murderer!” was 
the emphatic answer. 

“ Carajo, el Diablo is in it!” he cried 
a moment later, as his horse, slipping 
on a rolling stone, went down and lay 
still. “On, on, boy!” he shouted, 
“Don’t lose him. All rests on thee!” 

Lane, half crazy with excitement, 
dug spurs deeper and whirled the leather 
thong faster. Side cafions opened from 
the main, in any one of which the fugi- 
tive might have taken refuge ; but the 
lad rode blindly on, trusting to luck, 
— fate,— he knew not what. 

Suddenly, from one of the pockets 
sounded the neigh of a horse. Wheel- 
ing his animal Lane rode straight in the 
direction of the sound. A _ few paces, 
and he saw through the bushes a horse- 
man approaching. ‘lhe shadow rested 
on the face of the rider, but Lane could 
see the gleaming rifle held as though 
ready to fire, and bringing his own gun 
to position, called loudly in fair Spanish 
a demand for surrender. 

The jingling of the spurs, the blow- 
ing of his breathless horse, kept him 
from hearing the soft, musical. “ Eres 
tu, amigo mio (is it thou, my friend)?” 
and with the fatal moonlight in his own 
face, the shadow on the stranger, he did 
not see the lowered rifle, the friendly 
gesture, but filled with a nervousness 
wilder than any buck fever, hardly know- 
ing what he did, he fired. 

Mingled with the report: of the gun, 
there sounded in his ears his own name 
uttered in a cry of agony, “Lane! 
amigo!” 

Filled with horror unutterable, he 
flung himself from his horse and ran to 
the side of the fallen man, who was 
stretched at length on the smooth, yel- 
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low grass. One hand was flung with 
unconscious grace above his head, the 
other pressed closely a hole in his breast 
from which the red blood was oozing. 
His hat had fallen off, and the moon 
now shone full on the beautiful face. 
As Lane bent over and met the gaze 
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of the dark eyes, he staggered back. 


“Not you, Flores? Not you?” he 
moaned. 

“Thou didst not know?” Flores ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

“No, no, Flores, my friend, to whom 
|! owe my life! They said it was a 
murderer and thief.” 

“Sz¢? Said they all that, amigo? I 


took only my own. What matters now ? 
I would I had a priest! Mary, Mother, 
intercede for me! Lane, amzgo, do not 
grieve. Florinda! Lus demi alma! 
Lane, tell Florinda, /a muchacha de la 
vieja Manuela, that all my love is hers, 
and all lown. Tell her I P 
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His voice failed him; he strove with 
agony to speak. With a gre rt effort he 
raised himself upon his elbow. 

“What is it, amigo?”\ asked Lane, 
with a sob, supporting the swaying fig- 
ure in his arms. 

The dying man pointed up the cajion, 
turning questioning, imploring eyes up- 
on his companion, made one more effort 
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to speak,—a vain one,—there was a 
gurgle of blood in his throat, then with 
a gasp and shudder he fell back—dead. 

When the rest of the party came up 
they found Lane unconscious, his head 
on the breast of his dead friend. For 
weeks he lay very ill of brain fever, ten- 
derly nursed by the kind-hearted Johns ; 
but though health came back, peace of 
mind had vanished forever. He lived, 
a remorseful, wretched man, ever haunt- 
ed by that death scene in the wild Rodeo 
Cajion. 

But one hope now remains to him, 
that death, coming soon, may wipe away 
the sin and the grief, and he may meet 
again in friendship the man he so loved 
and unconsciously wronged. 


For years this story lay among my 
papers, utterly forgotten. Strange, too, 
I did not remember, when fate finally 
led me to California, where I married a 
Native Son of that Golden West. In 
truth the present was so full, I had no 
thoughts for the past. 

One summer, as we were planning our 
vacation, said my husband: “We will 
go this year neither to the seashore nor 
the mountains, but to the foothills, for 
our hunting.” 

I laughed joyously at the very thought 
of life in the wild woods. A few days 
found us settled in a lovely camping 
place in E] Rodeo Cajion, a pretty wood- 
ed pass in the foothills, some twenty 
miles from Los Angeles. 

As soon as they saw we were fairly in 
order, came the Mexican wood-choppers 
from their work in the hills around us, 
— O, woful work ! — to have a cigarrito 
and chat with my husband. Soon I, 
too, joined the group, for I loved to 
lic’ to their quaint tales, told in the 

sical Spanish tongue. An old man 
vas speaking, “ Sz, senor, yo, Pedro, y 
Lugo, vimos (saw) al cabalicro del Lan- 
terno.” 

Both Pedro and Lugo nodded assent 
as theirnames were mentioned, and the 
eyes of all were wide with excitement. 
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“ Who is the ‘Cavalier of the Lan- 
tern’?’’ I asked softly of my husband. 

“They say,” he replied, “that since 
they have been at work in this cafion 
they have seen on three different nights 
a man on horseback carrying a lantern, 
his accouterments of the early days.” 

“Who was he? What did he want?” 
I asked, unwittingly shocking our visit- 
ors. 

“Hush!” said my husband in a sol- 
emn voice, though his eyes belied his 
gravity. ‘They spoke to it! It van- 
ished!— They say it was Flores hunt- 
ing his gold, which is hidden in El 
Rodeo Cajion.” 

“Flores hunting his gold in E] Rodeo 
Cafion?” I repeated stupidly, that 
strange feeling upon me that I had 
heard those words before. 

“Yes,” explained my husband. “He 
was an outlaw, who hid his plunder in 
this cafion; and riding out was shot 
dead by the sheriff, and no one has been 
able to find his gold.” 

“No, no!” I gasped. “It was my 
uncle, Jack Lane, who shot him!” 

“ Are you crazy ?”’ asked my husband 
in amazement. 

“No, sefior,” cried the old man, who 
had risen and was watching me in great 
excitement, evidently understanding 
what I was saying; “Za senora tiene 
razon! Juanito Lane mato da Flores! 
(The lady is right, Jack Lane killed 
Flores)” ! 

“What do you know about it, Chato?” 
asked my husband, speaking in Spanish 
as is his invariable custom when ad- 
dressing a Spanish American. 

“T too was there,” was the reply, also 
in Spanish. 

“ Are you Lopez?” 
understood English. 

He answered affirmatively. I looked 
at him keenly. “ Evil looking ” he was 
called in the story, and age had not im- 
proved his appearance. | 

“ You knew my uncle?” I asked. 

“ St setora, eras mas joven (yes, lady, 

very young).” 


I asked, seeing he 
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“ And Florinda?” I questioned. 

“ Florinda?”’ he asked doubtfully. 

“Yes,” I replied, “the girl of La 
Vieja Manuela.” 

“ Ah, st,” he answered, “fervo no se 
gue fui tuvo (I do not know her fate).” 

By further questioning I learned that 
the tragedy took place very near our 
camping spot. On the hillside just 
above us was an odd stone formation, a 
hollow rock some ten feet high, shaped 
like a gigantic coffee pot, and by this 
unusual landmark Lopez claimed to re- 
member the spot. The treasure, he 
said, could not be far away, but where, 
only El Diablo knew. I urged my hus- 
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band to search for it, which he did, but 
in such a half-hearted way that I soon 
gave up all hopes of success. And in- 
deed, I was hardly sorry : I felt as though 
the place was sacred ground, all unfit 
for a summer’s merry-making. 

The days passed rather pleasantly, 
but as the twilight hour drew near, and 
the stars came out one by one, or the 
beautiful moon rose, flooding bush and 
tree with brilliant light, almost I could 
fancy I saw the handsome Flores on his 
gallant roan flashing past, now in the 
light, now in the shadow ; or my blithe 
young uncle riding blindly down to the 
fate that enwrapped them both. 

Helen Elliott Bandint. 
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Tue Night spreads out her arms 

And gathers thee in to rest. 

She holds thee safe from harm 

Close to her tender breast. 

Her curtains of dusk are drawn, 

Her starry lamps lit for thee ; 

Soft winds shall rock thee til] the dawn,— 
O sweet shall thy sleeping be! 


The Night spreads out her arms 

And gathers thee in to rest, 

Shut in from all alarms, 

By beautiful visions blest. 

Astray in the land of dreams, 

Thou hearest her low voice croon,— 

She weaves her web of white moonbeams 
To an old-world fairy-tale tune. 


The Night spreads out her arms 
And gathers thee in to rest. 
She binds thee in her charms ; 
Her kiss on thy lips is prest. 
Cling closer and closer yet, 
As the child to the mother may; 
There at the heart of Night, forget 
Thy fears and the hopes of Day 
M. C. Gillington. 
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I HAD been in town all the morning, 
shopping, making the last preparations 
for the prune harvest ; shopping meant 
new trays for the dryer and a contract 
for Chinese fruit-pickers ; but you see I 
still clung to the old feminine word. I 
had just started for home when I 
remembered it was the third Tuesday 
of the month, and [ had solemnly prom- 
ised to goto the next meeting of the 
Tuesday Club. The last time I had 
been there was in the height of the 
ribbon period, and there were more 
bows to the square foot of that parlor 
than I put trees to the acre. Now the 


rooms were all white and gold, and 
drapes floated triumphantly over the 
scene. : 

The girls were all there,—the old girls 
I mean,—and they talked of 


Emily 
Dickinson in the way we used to go on 
over Browning. You see I had belonged 
years ago when the Browning wave first 
struck California. They had been up to 
the times so long, it was getting hard 
to find fresh subjects, and so they fell 
on Miss Dickinson with all the joy of 
a new sensation. 

I had to own I did not know who she 
was, and I felt they were thinking, 
“ Poor Louise! What a case of arrested 
development! She’s nothing but a 
farmer!” As I tried to follow the dis- 
cussion, 1 found I was no longer in 
touch with the group of dainty women. 
I could not help thinking they had a 
few more views, and a more patient, 
waiting look than when I used to know 
them. It was horrid of me, but the old 
nursery rhyme, — 

Little Sally Waters sitting in the sun 
Waiting and sighing for a young man, 


kept running in my head. I always 
thought Sally must have lived near us. 


They were so bright, though, and 
wore such dainty gowns, and talked with 
such authority upon the latest opinions 
of the Nicene Creed,that I felt more 
and more of a Philistine, and was glad 
when it was over and I was in the fresh 
air again. 

The drive out to the Orchards is 
always a delight, and in the summer 
evenings I would not have one of the 
eight miles taken away. Bacchus and I 
go over it so often that I don’t have to 
drive, but can just lean back and rest. 
It’s my time for thinking and airing 
what few daydreams my busy life has 
room for. But that night I could not 
slip into the mood, when the broad 
stretches of field, the vinelands, and 
back of all the foothills, spoke to me, 
and the sunset glowed like “the light 
that never was on land or sea.” 

The Club had amused me, and yet it 
brought up all I had hoped to do when 
I had first belonged, the travels and 
studies long ago crowded out in the un- 
forseen struggle to keep a roof over 
Aunt Katherine’s head, and give Ben 
the education he so much coveted. | 
had succeeded, but in spite of success 
the old hopes had died hard, though I 
seldom indulged in the luxury of airing 
them. It is too hard on the eyes. I soon 
turned to business and prunes again, in 
the shape of a letter from my New York 
agent. There was one also from Ben, 
and best of all, one from Cora,— she 
used to belong to the Tuesday Club, too, 
but while she was in Chicago she had 
met and married Doctor Vail. I ran 
through the description of her last new 
suit, and the new carved screen in the 
church, looking for the bit of fun or 
tenderness I had learned to depend on. 

What I found very effectually turned 
the channel of my thoughts : — 
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‘*The Doctor says he wants my old letters to you, 
that I wrote when I had broken our engagement. 
He says he knows that I was perfectly wretched, 
but don’t you send them,—he ’d be just too conceit- 
ed. I’ve half a mind, though, to read him those 
you wrote when in New York. We’re both so fond 
of you, dear, I know you wouldn’t care. Baby 
Louise has learned 


I dropped that letter with scant cere- 
mony. Cora had been the soul of honor 
before she married, and so had the Doc- 
tor, but here they were funding their 
varied confidences for mutual benefit in 
the reprehensible way I had suspected 
most married people of doing. I had 
written those letters when I was some 
ten years younger, and they were not 
such as the members of the Tuesday 
Club wrote. I had long ago disposed of 
most of Cora’s ; and mine,—well, I had 
asked her, commanded her,to burn them, 
and now she and the Doctor were read- 
ing them, or at least thinking of reading 
them, and in my vexation I gave a jerk 
at the reins which so disturbed Bacchus’ 
meditations that he stopped short in 
amazement. I planned a good many 
replies, and even began one stinging 
little note with “Dear Madam,” but 
when I thought of Cora’s surprise and 
pain, I had n’t the heart to send it. 

The next few weeks were so full of 
work | had no time to think of anything 
else, but flew about directing, testing 
the dips, watching with the satisfaction 
only a farmer knows the low orchard 
wagons with their load after load of pur- 
pleprunes. Then the long trays of dry- 
ing fruit, glossy black from its dip, lying 
out on the sloping hillside, represented 
‘the completion of long care and fore- 
thought. By the time I saw the last 
car-load shipped, all rancor was buried 
deep under ninety tons of prunes, and I 
was too proud of my year’s work, too 
happy and tired, to write any but a gen- 
tle note, even to such a perfidious per- 
son as the friend of one’s girlhood who 
marries. 

I wrote, and in a casual way said :— 

VoL, xx.—17. 
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By the way, about those letters,— I know, of 
course, you were fooling, for you are too honorable 
to show them ; but I wantthem back. You are too 
romantic for the mother of three children, but they 
would fit in so perfectly with this old vine-covered 
farmhouse,and a woman who’s getting as moss-grown 
as her house. Just think how the eternal fitness of 
things would be preserved. Tie them with blue rib- 
bon and put in a few rose leaves, and I ’li provide a 
hidden drawer in some desk, or may have a panel 
closet fixed in the library. Then imagine what a 
stock in trade they would be to little Louise when 
she becomes the famous novelist ; for if I remember 
they had a good kind of real joy and sorrow in 
them. 


I should be ashamed to tell you how 
anxiously I waited for the answer. 
“Fides Achates,’ as Ben named the 
young Hoosier I imported to be general 
factotum, thought I was losing my head 
when I insisted on having the mail 
daily. But J did so want to look into 
the old life a little. At last they came, 
a good bundle ofthem. Cora had taken 
me at my word, and tied them in yards 
of baby ribbon. Achates touched the 
bundle gingerly, and I was thankful 
Aunt Katherine was n’t around when it 
arrived. 

That night I slipped into a real dinner 
dress and pinned a rose into. my hair, 
and tried to feel some kinship to the 
girl who had written the notes. I was 
so gay Aunt Katherine became festive 
too, and it was late before I had the 
library to myself. The curtains were 
drawn close, and as I looked about the 
room filled with survivals of the wreck, 
as Ben called the few remains of house- 
hold gods, I felt quite like the Louise 
Hunter of old. But I undid the mock- 
ing blue ribbons with trembling fingers. 
Inside was a note from Cora: — 


Dear :— 

I really did want to read a little from those let- 
ters to Jack, for I wanted him to see deeper into 
your life than you now let us. But when I came to 
look them o’er, I felt that you would rather perhaps 
even I should not see them now. I read a little, 
and cried, and took up baby Louise to comfort me. 
You never seemed nearer than tonight. I wish I 
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could send Cora with them, for she would climb up 


into your lap and comfort you. 
Cora. 


I turned to the first. It was dated 
“‘ New York, Jan. 1, 1881.” How well I 
remember writing it ! We had just come 
home from a New Year’s Eve dance, 
and after all the rest were asleep I sat 
before the fire and in the flickering light 
scribbled off the rollicking little note to 
Cora. I could see the whole picture, — 
my old room with its pretty litter of 
girlish belongings, the warm dressing 
gown mother had laid out, and the bunch 
of blush roses father had insisted on 
pinning on to my gown with his own 
dear old hands. It was some time be- 
fore I read any further. I felt the dif- 
ference too keenly. But asI went on I 
found a sense of strangeness, almost 
alienation, coming over me. I saw a 
friendship deepening until all life seemed 
rooted in one life. But when I came to 


the letters of the quarrel, and read the 
passionate oratory of that young soul 


who felt all slipping with the severance 
from one dearer than life, I had only a 
sense of profound pity. I wanted to 
take the girl in my arms, and tell her 
how life meant more than she could then 
grasp, and give to her of the mingled 
bitter-sweet that had come to me with 
years of daily toil. Through the night 
I read, and before me stood my old self, 
and across the bridge of years I spoke 
to her of possible conquest and peace. 
It was early dawn before I stole off to 
sleep, but the tears that fell like rain 
were not for the girl and her lover, but 
for the old room with Ben’stoys on the 
floor, and mother’s care and father’s 
roses, 

For some days the loneliness was al- 
most more than I could bear. Poor old 
Aunt Katherine with her constant com- 
parisons but accentuated it. If only Ben 
were here! But he was busy and happy, 
and I could not let him know how I 
missed him, and almost hated to see him 
grow beyond need of my constant care. 
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I plunged deeper than ever into a se- 
ries of experiments I had been making 
with insect pests that infested our val- 
ley, and had long talks with Achates on 
the comparative value of Silver and 
French prunes, under the new method 
of grafting. Through the winter I 
worked on my “‘ pestiferous papers,” as 
Aunt Kate insisted on calling them, and 
the next spring they were accepted by 
the publishers, Wells & Co. 

I was very proud of the little pam- 
phlet. It looked so scientific in its plain 
green cloth. I dedicated it to the Tues- 
day Club, who tried to be mildly inter- 
ested. Cora and the Doctor were de- 
lighted, and baby Louise should learn 
her letters out of it, Cora said. 

Through the summer Wells & Co. 
found my work a good investment, “and 
hoped to undertake a similar work in 
the future. Sincerely,” etc., etc. My 
success gave me a feeling of power, and 
I began to think of a plan I had cher- 
ished ever since I first read the letters. 

I would answer them from my present 
point of view, rearrange the few tell-tale 
facts, and publish all in the form of a 
story. The more I thought of it the 
more it grew on me. Now, when Bac- 
chus and I went to town, we jogged 
along slower than ever, and I wrote long, 
loving letters, full of counsel and cheer 
for the Louise Hunter of the past. I 
told her all about my daily life, and 
drew little pen pictures of the Orchards 
and its neighbors. For, you see, I wanted 
to rouse the girl. At last I really believe 
she did feel better. Only, the telling was 
not all on one side, for sometimes I 
would have to do an immense amount of 
reasoning, or go dig in the rose garden, 
to prove to myself that the old Louise 
was not right, after all. 

It was a good country book, and 
breathed of a whole, full country year. 
I had much trouble over christening it. 
I wrote at last to Ben about it, but so 
lightly that he never imagined I was in 
earnest, and suggested “A Brace of 
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Geese” as a good, suggestive title. I 
was more cast down than ever, but after 
long meditation at last settled down on 
“ A Sheaf of Letters.” ; 

I had the most delightful time after it 
was accepted. Every time! gotaletter 
from Wells & Co. I used to go to the 
Tuesday Club. They had boxed the 
compass in.regard to subjects, and were 
on Chaldee architects then. Isat up in 
front and spoke as one having author- 
ity. The girls were surprised, but I 
used to smile when I thought what 
awaited them, and wondered if they 
would “interpret ” my story. 

It came out just at Christmas time, 
and had quite a run, it was so beautiful- 
ly gotten up. The Tuesday Club gave 
me a five o'clock tea, and wanted me to 
tell how far I had used the synthetic 
imagination, and if it had a spiritual 
purport. One of them said it was an 


allegory between youth and old age, 
which rather nettled me; but after all 
their appreciation was sweet, for I felt 


one or two of them really began to love 
me. I had a beautiful letter from Ben; 
he was so proud of me. He had come 
near having serious trouble with an 
English professor, who said the story 
did n’t have a satisfactory denouement. 
I blessed Ben for his zeal, but I did n’t 
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tell him that some way in my secret 
heart I agreed with the English profes- 
sor. But on the whole, Louise Hunter 
the elder kept the upper hand very well. 

I could hardly wait for June to come. 
I was going East to see Ben graduate. 
I was also going to pay off the few debts 
that remained after the old home had 
been sold. Even Aunt Katherine’s dis- 
covery of a few gray hairs could not 
damp my spirits, for I felt positively 
giddy, and raced about the ranch like a 
child of ten. Oneday Achates brought 
mea whole handful of mail,with “ Here’s 
your Crop o’ Letters.” You see, he had 
heard of my book too. Among them 
was one from Wells & Co., — and one 
whose foreign stamp, and old-time but 
never to be forgotten hand, sent the 
blood flushing up into my face. 

I opened it last, and after I read it 
sat for some time, looking with eyes that 
saw not on the green lawn and rose 
hedge, and there came to me then a 
sense of peace and fulfillment that still 
glows in my heart; but when Aunt 
Katherine came up with the question, 
“ What ails you, child?” I kissed her, 
and showing her the letter from my pub- 
lisher said, 

“ Auntie, my story has just reached 
its second edition.” 

Agnes Crary. 
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MISSION SAN GABRIEL. 


GROVES, gardens, vineyards, Mission fathers holy, 
Have gone the way of earth,—alone it stands, 
The time worn church, with aspect quaint aud lowly, 
The work of mouldered hands! 


Hark! ‘tis the chime of that melodious ringing, 
From the high niches in the crumbling tower ;— 
From the old gallery hark to that sweet singing, 
In this hushed worship hour. 


And, did they sigh for lands across the billows, 
While mountain looked on sea, and girt them round? 
While crept the flashing streams through drooping willows, 
Where was fleet Fancy bound? 


Back to fair, sunny Spain. Above them ‘bending 
A sky unequaled,— liquid depths of blue,— 
Still backward, recreant Thought, swift footsteps wending, 
Turned from the strange and new! 


Still sentinels they stand, the solemn mountains, 
And to the Edens in the vale below, 
Send down the rills from those enchanted fountains, 
To bid the landscape glow. 


Still flashes Ocean past the lovely valley, 
With that one gem upon her heaving breast; 
Still rolling up, the mists of morning rally 
To storm the rocky crest. 


Still seems to brood above that structure olden, 
The spirit of a past long laid in dust :— 
Blow winds of balm,—shine sunrays warm aud golden, 
Keep these quaint walls in trust! 
Sylvia Lawson Covey. 
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I HAVE heard and read the accounts of 
many journeys to California in the 
eventful years between 1840 and 1850; 
but the accounts were all given by those 
who were of mature years ‘at the time 
of making those journeys. I made the 
journey to California in 1849. I was 
only a little girl in my tenth year at 
that time; but the journey was so 
fraught with trouble, hardships, and suf- 
fering, that it made an impression on 
my mind that forty-one years have not 
erased or dimmed. 

At the time of the discovery of gold 
in California our family, which consisted 
of father, mother, and six children (two 
boys and four girls), was living on a 
large cotton plantation in Louisiana. 
My father was an invalid, having suf- 
fered greatly from inflammatory rheuma- 
tism for many years. His sickness had 
made him very whimsical, and when he 
became possessed of a notion he could 
be influenced by no one. He read all 
the marvelous reports of the discovery 
of gold, and though many of our friends 
doubted their truth, or thought the re- 
ports greatly exaggerated, he believed 
themall. Inthe early part of February 
of ’49 he received a letter from a friend 
by the name of Bartlett, who had ac- 
companied Frémont on his last expedi- 
tion. Mr. Bartlett gave a glowing ac- 
count of the great gold fields. He told 
of great fortunes that had been made 
in an incredibly short time, and con- 
firmed all the wonderful accounts which 
the papers had given. Father read the 
letter aloud to us, then turned to mother 
and said that we were all going to Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mother thought that he was joking. 
But when she became convinced that 
he was in earnest, she used every argu- 
ment that she was mistress of to induce 


him to give up the wild idea. It was of 
no use. Before he went to bed that 
night all his plans were laid for the trip. 
Friends came and told him of the absurd- 
ity of thinking of such a journey in his 
feeble state of health, especially with a 
family of helpless little children. All 
that they could say was of no avail. He 
would go in spite of all opposition. 

He immediately had an auction and 
sold off all his personal property, put 
the plantation into the hands of an 
agent, and started for New Orleans. 
He expected to take passage in the first 
ship that was to sail around the Horn, 
as his physicians had told him that he 
could not possibly live to make the 
journey by any other route. But when 
we arrived at New Orleans he found 
that although there were several ships 
fitting out to go to San Francisco via 
Cape Horn, none of them would be 
ready to sail in less than two weeks. 
His impatience to start was so great 
that he determined to take passage in 
a steamer that was to leave for the Isth- 
mus of Panama in six days. 

He then at once began to lay ina two 
years’ supply of provisions and clothing 
for the family, together with a complete 
camping and mining outfit. He also 
bought a set of carpenter’s tools and 
nails, locks, hinges, paints, oils, doors, 
and windows, sufficient for a good-sized 
house. These purchases necessitated 
the outlay of considerable money, which, 
had we gone via Cape Horn, would 
have been money well invested, as all 
the articles were worth at that time 
from twenty to a hundred per cent more 
in San Francisco than in New Orleans. 
But my father, like thousands of others 
in those days, did not for a moment 
consider how those things were to be 
carried across the Isthmus. 
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The steamer was ready to start in due 
time. Our goods were all on the levee, 
and looked like a fair-sized cargo. The 
excitement of the previous month had 
been such a strain on my father’s nerves 
that he was nearly as helpless asa baby. 
Therefore he was obliged to hire a nurse 
to come along with us to help mother 
take care of him. The man he hired 
was an old bald-headed Irishman, Dun- 
can Calhoun by name, who professed 
to be proof against sea-sickness, and 
used to traveling. The hour for start- 
ing came ; eleven o'clock of the morning 
of the 16th of March. The last bell was 
rung. The last kiss was given, the last 
sad farewell spoken, and our friends and 
relatives hurried from the steamer to 
the levee. The gang plank was drawn 
in, and the old steamer, “Colonel Stan- 
ton,” swung around, and started on her 
way to Chagres. 

We sat on deck and watched our 
friends, who stood on the levee waving 
their handkerchiefs at us. We watched 
them until their outlines grew dim and 
faded in the distance, I remember that 
I then turned for the first time to look 
at those on board. I was surprised to 
see that although the steamer was 
crowded, all seemed to be men. I 
thought that the women and children 
had gone into the cabin. So we chil- 
dren went down into the cabin. There 
sat poor mother crying, and an old 
Frenchwoman sat by her and seemed to 
be trying to comfort her. At atable in 
another part of the cabin sat two gayly 
dressed young women, playing cards 
with several men. I asked mother 
where all the ladies and children were 
that I had seen on the steamer before 
we left the city. She told me that they 
had all gone ashore before the steamer 
left the levee ; that they were only the 
relatives and friends of the men, and had 
come on board to bid them goodby. 
She said that we were the only children 
on the steamer, and that the French 
woman, the two women who were play- 
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ing cards, and herself, were the only 
women, 

I then for the first time felt sorry that 
we had left home. Before that I was 
glad to go; for I was only a child, and 
children are always glad to be going 
somewhere. Father had said that we 
should all return home in three years. 
I should have been very sad indeed had 
I known that I was never again to see 
that dear old home and my little play- 
mates ; but though forty-one years have 
passed since I reached this fair, golden 
State that I now love so much, I have 
never once visited that old plantation 
home, nor seen even one of the friends 
of my childhood. 

The oldest child in our family was a 
boy in his nineteenth year. I came 
next, then a sister of seven, one of five, 
a brother of three, and a sister of eight- 
een months. Mother told my brother 
to take us all on deck and keep us there 
as much as possible, until we reached 
the Gulf. She thought we would be less 
likely to be seasick in the open air than 
in the close cabin. Outside I watched 
the deck hands stowing away the freight 
and baggage that lay in piles on the 
deck. The officers were ordering and 
directing the men, and seemed anxious 
that everything should be stowed away 
before we reached salt water, as they 
feared that we should have rough 
weather. 

The passengers seemed already to 
have become acquainted with one an- 
other. They were mostly Americans, 
though there were a number of foreign- 
ers among them. They stood or sat 
around in groups ; talking most of Cali- 
fornia, the land of gold. If they spoke 
of the homes they had left, it was mere- 
ly to tell of the great things that they 
would do when they returned with the 
fortunes they were sure to make. They 
had very severe attacks of the gold 
fever, as it was called in those days ; 
and as it was contagious, we children 
soon caught it, and began to talk of the 
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gold that we should dig, and of the nice 
things that we should buy. 

As we steamed down the river, we met 
steamboats and other vessels bound for 
New Orleans. We also passed some 
large sailing vessels outward bound and 
loaded with cotton. Whenever we passed 
one of these the passengers cheered, 
and acted like a party of boys ona pleas- 
ure excursion. As we neared the mouth 
of the Mississippi we met fleets of 
oyster boats, or yawls as they are called 
in New Orleans, laden with oysters for 
the city. Several of them came along- 
side, ropes were thrown them, and many 
of the passengers availed themselves of 
this last opportunity to buy oysters. 
Some bought, expecting to have the 
oysters prepared for their next meal, but 
others immediately began to eat them 
raw. 

There was one man, a jolly sort of a 
fellow, who seemed to be known by a 
large number of the passengers. They 
called him Mack ; whether that was the 
whole or only a part of his surname I 
do not know. He made a bet that he 
could eat one hundred raw oysters at 
one meal. He began eating at once, 
while laughing and joking, but he had 
not eaten forty when he was seized with 
the cholera, and died in a few minutes. 

Then the appalling fact became 
known that cholera was on board. It 
seems strange that no one had thought 
of the possibility of such a thing before, 
for we had just left a plague-stricken 
city,—a city in which hundreds were 
weekly falling victims to the ravages of 
the terrible disease. 

The discovery that cholera had taken 
passage with us had the effect of lower- 
ing the temperature of the gold-fever 
patients very much. The first victim 
was hastily buried, just at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and everybody at once 
began using some kind of cholera pre- 
ventive. Disinfectants were freely used 
by order of the captain. The ship’s 
doctor furnished medicines, such as he 


had, to any who wished them. There 
was an old German doctor on board, 
who seemed to have an inexhaustible 
supply of cholera medicines, both pre- 
ventives and cures. These he readily 
disposed of to those who had money. 
But he was a heartless old wretch, and 
not a drop of his medicine would he let 
go unless he received an exorbitant price 
for it. There were many that thought 
he had something to do with the appear- 
ance of cholera on board. ~ 

In spite of the medicines used, and 
all the precautions taken, the plague had 
come in its very worst form; and one 
after another succumbed, until twenty- 
eight of the passengers and ‘crew had 
died, and with one exception, were hast- 
ily buried in the sea. The last to die 
was one of the two young women I had 
seen on first entering the cabin. We 
were near the Isthmus when she died, 
and her body was put into a cask of 
alcohol and carried to Chagres for bur- 
ial. Others of the passengers and crew 
had the cholera and recovered. In fact, 
nearly all had some symptoms of it. 

The officers’ prediction in regard to 
encountering rough weather on enter- 
ing the Gulf proved true. Though the 
deck hands had worked faithfully in 
stowing away baggage and freight, there 
still remained a considerable amount on 
deck, which began rolling back and forth 
with the motion of the ship. The pas- 
sengers now began to be sea-sick, and 
many thought their sickness the first 
stage of the cholera. 

All of our family, with the exception 
of my mother and the sister next to me, 
were sick. I do not know what we 
should have done had mother been sick, 
for our poor father was now very low, 
and growing more feeble every day, and 
all the rest of us were sick and helpless. 
Old Duncan, the nurse, proved to be 
utterly worthless, and was more of an 
annoyance than a help to mother, he 
was so stupid. Indeed, his head seemed 
to be as bald on the inside as it was on 
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the outside. Mother could not teach 
him to do anything right, so had to do 
everything herself, and was compelled 
to be on her feet almost continually, 
both day and night, for three days. 
Then my elder brother recovered from 
his sickness sufficiently to relieve her 
of some of the care of father. But at 
this time our baby sister was taken very 
ill, so that it kept both my mother and 
brother busy all the time to care for the 
.two sick ones. The rest of us were too 
young to be of any help to them. 

The passengers were either all sick or 
all very selfish ; for not one of them ever 
offered to relieve or help mother in any 
way. The ship’s doctor seemed willing 
to do what he could, but the cholera 
patients took most of his time. The 
steward was also kind, and would pre- 
pare any little nourishment that mother 
wanted for father or the baby. But with 
these exceptions, no one ever offered to 
do any kindness for us. Father con- 


tinued to grow worse, so mother called 


the German doctor to see him. He pre- 
scribed for him three times, but did not 
furnish any medicine, and charged $30 
for his services. Mother bought several 
bottles of his cholera medicine, for 
which he charged $2.50 per bottle. 

The second night after we entered the 
Gulf the wind rose to a perfect gale. 
The waves were mountain high, and the 
old ship rolled, tossed,and pitched fright- 
fully. Towards morning it was discov- 
ered that she had sprung a leak, and the 
pumps had to be used. The next day 
buckets had to be used also. But the 
storm abated that night, and the next 
day was calm and pleasant, though the 
water seemed strongly agitated. The 
ocean to my childish eyes resembled 
hills and vales. The ship seemed to be 
continually climbing hills, and sliding 
down into deep valleys. But the water 
gradually grew calm, and the leak was 
stopped. 

That day a large number of flying fish 
were taken on board. My brothercaught 
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some of them ; the steward cooked them 
for us, and as we had recovered from our 
sickness we ate them, and thought them 
delicious. 

One incident of the storm is very vivid 
in my mind. There were on board a 
number of sheep to be killed for mutton. 
A wave came over the deck, and broke 
the pen in which they were confined, and 
seven of the sheep jumped overboard. 
The poor things started in a drove to 
swim in an opposite direction to that in 
which the ship was going. They did not 
part from one another, but kept close 
together as long as we could see them. 
I felt very sorry for them, and thought 
that something ought to be done to save 
them. 

I think that it was on the morning of 
the eighth day out that the ship ran on a 
coral reef. It was about four o'clock in 
the morning when I was awakened by a 
big bump. I did not know what was the 
matter, but I saw everyone running out 
of the staterooms without stopping to 
dress. Mother soon came to us, and told 
us to get up and dress ourselves as quick- 
ly as possible, for the ship had struck on 
a reef. We were dressed in a very short 
time, but did not understand the danger 
we were in. The captain, however, soon 
came into the cabin, and told the passen- 
gers to be cool, for although the steamer 
had struck a sunken reef, she had backed 
off ; and as it was so calm there was very 
little danger. This quieted the fears of 
the passengers, but they all dressed, and 
waited anxiously for daylight. The crew 
were hurrying hither and thither, and 
the officers were giving orders, and di- 
recting. The old pump was set at work 
once more. 

Daylight at length came and revealed 
a beautiful sight. Not a ripple disturbed 
the surface of the water, and a short 
distance off was a lovely little island 
covered with palms. The ship was stand- 
ing still, and the carpenters were busy 
repairing the damage that had been 
done. The officers said it was a danger- 
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ous place if a storm should come up, 
and they were encouraging the men to 
hurry as much as possible. This was 
my first view of a sunrise at sea, and it 
was indeed a glorious one. 
was so extremely clear that many beauti- 
ful fish could be seen swimming around 
the vessel. Some of the men said that 
they could see the reef on which we had 
struck; but I could not. The little is- 
land on which we saw the palms did not 
seem to be more than a foot above the 
surface of the ocean, and was perfectly 
level. 

Late in the afternoon the carpenters 
finished patching the hole in the bow of 
the ship, and again we steamed on our 
way. This incident happened in the 
Carribean Sea, when everyone supposed 
that we were near Chagres; but it was 
three days more before we reached that 
place. 

Nothing more of importance happened 
before we arrived at the Isthmus, except 
that the cholera each day claimed its 
victims. Mother said that she thought 
my father would not live to see land; 
he was so low that nothing seemed to 
help him. My little sister, too, was very 
feeble. But their time had not yet come, 
and they both lived to reach land. 

We arrived at Chagres on the night 
of the 27th of March, having been eleven 
days in coming from New Orleans. 
This trip was a much longer one than 
it should have been; but the old ship 
was somewhat disabled by the storm 
and by striking on the reef, and had 
made but slow progress. I do not know 
at what hour of the night we arrived, 
but when I awoke in the morning the 
old Colonel Stanton lay at anchor, and 
there seemed to be a great deal of hurry 
and bustle on board. 

It was a strange sight that met our 
gaze. From the deck of the steamer we 
had a good view of the town of Chagres. 
I could not at first believe that it was a 
town; it looked more like a collection 
of hay or fodder stacks. The houses, 
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or cabins, or whatever they called them, 
were small conical structures, consist- 
ing of only a rude frame thatched with 
palm leaves, which answered the pur- 
pose of both walls and roof. A small 
opening was left for a doorway, and 
there was no floor but the beaten earth. 
The native inhabitants were negroes of 
various shades, ranging from coal-black 
to nearly white; but the majority were 
very black. They spoke the Spanish 
language. 

The prevailing fashions there in the ° 
spring of ’49 were very simple, cool, and 
airy. The dress suit for a native genile- 
man consisted of a piece’of cotton cloth 
about a yard square, fastened about his 
loins. This, with a straw hat, completed 
the costume. Some few, however, hav- 
ing found a dirty shirt which had been 
discarded by some traveler, had adorned 
their manly forms with that superfluous 
garment. The fashion for ladies was 
also very picturesque, and consisted of 
a calico or muslin skirt of some light or 
gay color; which, with a scarf or long 
narrow shawl, thrown coquettishly over 
the head and concealing a large portion 
of the face, one end being thrown grace- 
fully over the shoulder, made the toilet 
of the most fastidious native belles. 
The fashions for children under fourteen 
years of age were even more simple and 
followed the style in vogue in Eden be- 
fore our first parents adopted the gar- 
ments of fig leaves. 

The confusion and noise that I had 
heard on awakening was caused princi- 
pally by the natives, who literally 
swarmed about the vessel. They all 
seemed to have something to sell, — 
mainly tropical fruits, such as oranges, 
lemons, bananas, plantains, cocoanuts 
and pineapples, besides other fruits that 
were unfamiliar to us. They did not 
find ready sale for their stock in trade 
among the passengers, althoughit looked 
so tempting, for everyone was too much 
afraid of cholera to indulge in eating 
fruit. 
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If the natives looked strange to us, 
we children seemed to be perfect curios- 
ities to them. They appeared to have 
great compassion for us, offering some 
of their fruit, and calling us “ pouria los 
picaninies Americanos.” An Ameri- 
can who was in business in the town 
told my mother that we were the first 
American children that had ever landed 
there. 

We all ate breakfast on board the 
steamer, which was our last meal there, 
as well as the last good meal that we 
were to have for many a long day. The 
crew were already busy unloading the 
freight ; and the passengers who were 
anxious to get their baggage were help- 
ing. One of the first articles to be un- 
loaded was the cask that contained the 
body of the woman who had died of 
the cholera. So many of the crew had 
died that some of the officers were 
obliged to help in removing the cask to 
the shore. The second engineer who 
was helping was seized with the cholera, 


and fell dead just as he had put his foot 


on shore. As the cholera was still with 
us, everyone was anxious to get away 
from the steamer, hoping to leave that 
dreadful disease behind. 

Poor father was carried ashore ina 
cot, and put down in the burning hot 
sun. Mother made me stand by him and 
hold an umbrella over him, while she and 
my brother were looking after our 
freight and baggage. She wanted to 
return with the steamer to New Orleans 
but father would not consent. Mother 
had never attended to any business be- 
fore, but now she was obliged to leave 
father, who was so near death’s door, 
take her little sick baby in her arms, and 
look after everything, with no one to 
help her but my brother. 

She found that most of the freight 
we had brought with us could go no 
farther, so she sold what she could. 
Those to whom she sold, knowing that 
she would be compelled to leave it, 
would give only their own price, a very 
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small one, for it. Mother spoke both 
French and Spanish as well as English, 
and I do not know how she could have 
managed if such had not been the case. 
But her knowledge of Spanish enabled 
her to get along without hiring an inter- 
preter, who charged a high fee for his 
services. 

It was the rainy season on the I[sth- 
mus, and though it was clear when we 
landed it soon began to rain in torrents. 
As our tent had not yet been taken out 
of the ship, we did not know what to do. 
But mother having found that the old 
Frenchwoman and her husband were 
going to remain at Chagres and open a 
restaurant, where they had already 
pitched their tent, made arrangements 
with them to shelter father and us lit- 
tle ones until our own tent could be put 
up. 

The route across the Isthmus from 
Chagres was by canoe up the Chagres 
River as far as Gorgona, then by trail 
either on mule-back or on foot to Pan- 
ama. Mother decided to start for Gor- 
gona the next morning. So having se- 
lected what articles she thought she 
could get across the Isthmus, she hired 
three canoes, with enough native boat- 
men to row them up the river. She 
left my brother and old Duncan to load 
the canoes, while she prepared some 
provisions for our use while on the jour- 
ney up the river. The articles that she 
had decided to take were bedding for the 
family, our clothing, two tents,our camp- 
ing outfit, mining tools, the chest of 
carpenter tools, all the provisions that 
we could carry, and a small medicine 
chest. 

She decided not to pitch our tent that 
night,but to stay with the Frenchwoman, 
so she gave us our supper and sent us 
early to bed. Our beds were some quilts 
spread on the ground. She said that 
she wanted to get a good night’s sleep, 
for while going up the river we should 
have to sleep the best we could on top 
of the baggage in the canoes. But, 
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owing to the heat and mosquitoes, we 
did not succeed in getting much sleep. 

We did not get away from Chagres 
until afternoon of the next day. There 
were two negro boatmen to each of the 
canoes. The canoes were long but rather 
narrow. They were covered for about 
two thirds of their length with palm 
leaves, fastened in some manner to bows, 
like the bows of a wagon cover. This 
covering was to shelter from both the 
rain and the sun. The canoe in which 
father, mother, and the baby, were to 
travel was loaded principally with bed- 
ding,and arranged as comfortably as pos- 
sible for father’s sake. My brother and 
the rest of us children were in the canoe 
that was loaded with trunks and boxes 
of clothing ; and old Duncan, with the 
provisions and tools, occupied the third. 
On top of the trunks in our canoe was a 
feather-bed, and on this we had to sit or 
lie, whichever we chose, until we reached 
Gorgona. The bed was so near the cov- 
ering of the canoe that, although we 
were very small children, we could not 
sit upright ; and it was so terribly hot 
that when we lay down the bed seemed 
fairly to scorch us. We were glad when 
a shower of rain came up, as it cooled 
the atmosphere for the time being ; but 
as soon as the shower had passed, the 
sun shone with even more than his ac- 
customed fervency. None of us were 
well, so we complained and fretted, while 
brother tried to comfort us. He diverted 
our attention from ourselves by pointing 
out different objects on the banks of the 
river. 

And indeed, there was enough to look 
at ; for both sides of the river were lined 
with strange trees, underneath which 
was a perfect jungle of plants. Lovely 
flowering vines hung in festoons from 
one tree toanother. Gorgeously plumed 
birds flitted from bough to bough. Many 
of the trees were laden with troops of 
noisy, chattering monkeys. Occasion- 
ally we would see an alligator sunning 
himself on some half-submerged log ; 
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and whenever we passed an open place 
on the bank of the river it was sure to 
be occupied by huge lizards and snakes, 
basking in the tropical sunshine. Al- 
though these sights were new and 
strange to us, they could not long di- 
vert our minds from our discomforts. 

We had not seen the canoe with our 
parents since leaving Chagres ; and now, 
as nightfall was approaching, we began 
to fear that some misfortune had befal- 
len them. We could not understand a 
word of what the boatmen were saying, 
but from their movements and gestures 
we knew that they were on the lookout 
for some place to moor the canoe. We 
had been told before leaving Chagres 
that we could not go ashore for the 
night, as the jungle on both sides of 
the river was full of tigers and reptiles, 
so we knew that we should have to pass 
the night on the boat. The boatmen at 
length found a place to suit them, and 
one of them jumped out, fastened the 
line that he had to a tree, and waded 
back to the canoe. 

With the night came myriads of 
mosquitoes. We had taken off our 
shoes and stockings during the day to 
cool our feet; and now, though it 
seemed scarcely cooler, we were glad 
to put them on again to protect our feet 
from the venomous insects. Our shoes 
seemed to be the only protection that 
we had, for the ravenous creatures did 
not seem to experience the slightest 
difficulty in biting through our cloth- 
ing. The negroes must have been re- 
lated to the pachyderms, for though 
they were destitute of clothing, with 
the exception of their breech-cloths, 
they lay down in the bow of the canoe 
and in a few minutes were sleeping 
soundly. The night was very dark, 
and strange sounds were heard in every 
direction. Shrieks, growls, and mur- 
murs, filled the air, and we were very 
much afraid. Our chief anxiety was 
for our parents, whose canoe did not 
come up with us that night. We could 
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not sleep, but tossed about as much 
as we could in our cramped position. 

The longest night has its end. Morn 
came, and the boatmen jumped out 
and unmoored the boat so as to go on. 
My brother tried to make them un- 
derstand that we did not want to go 
farther till our parents’ canoe came up. 
But they either did not understand or 
did not want to stop. So they went 
on until nine o'clock, when they came 
to quite an open place, which was 
somewhat higher than the country 
through which we had been traveling. 
Here the canoe was hauled up to the 
river's bank, and we all got out and 
waited for the missing canoe, which 
made its appearance at ten o'clock. 
Mother had passed an anxious night 
on our account, but she said that we 
must not stop, for father was suffering 
so that we must hasten to Gorgona. 

So we ate a hasty lunch and started 
on our way. It rained more on this 
our second day on the river, and con- 
sequently was not quite so hot. ,The 
scenery was like that we had passed 
through the day before, except that in 
the afternoon we passed several habi- 
tations. At one of these places mother 
bought some milk from an old negro 
woman who could speak English. This 
woman said that she had come to the 
Isthmus from Cuba, and that at one 
time she had been a slave in the State 
of Mississippi. She brought us a gourd 
full of cooked rice to eat with our 
milk ; and said that although she had 
been living there six years, we were 
the first American children that she 
had seen on the Isthmus. 

We were anxious to gather some of 
the many lovely flowers that we had 
seen growing on the banks of the river, 
and now, as we stopped to eat our 
lunch, we thought that we should have 
an opportunity. But the old negress 
told mother that there were many 
poisonous flowers growing on the I[sth- 
mus, and as we would not know which 
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they were, we had better not pick any 
kind of flowers. This was a great dis- 
appointment to us, the flowers were so 
plentiful and so lovely. 

That night we came to a little village 
and we wanted to camp ashore; byt the 
inhabitants, saying that a party of 
Americans camping there the night be- 
fore had shot a young native boy, for- 
bade us to land. By the description 
given of the men we knew that they 
were not Americans, but a company of 
Englishmen that had come with us from 
New Orleans. I do not know why they 
had shot the boy, for the natives seemed 
to be very kind and inoffensive. 

The third day the water in the river 
seemed to be very shallow, and the 
canoes would stick in the mud or sand. 
The boatmen, one on each side of the 
canoe, would then stick long poles into 
the bottom of the river, and by pushing 
on them force the canoe ahead as faras 
possible ; then they would repeat this 
operation until the canoe was free from 
the mud. When this method failed, the 
men would jump out and drag the canoe 
off. I was always afraid to see. them 
jump out in this manner, lest they be 
taken by some of the many alligators to 
be seen; having heard people say at 
home that alligators were very fond of 
negroes. 

On the fourth day we arrived at Gor- 
gona. Three nights and four days in 
our cramped positions, in that hot cli- 
mate, with none of us well, and father 
and baby so very sick, was something 
dreadful to endure, and made the canoes 
seem like instruments of torture. 
Though father’s bed had been made as 
comfortable as possible in the narrow 
space in which it had to be placed, hav- 
ing clean linen sheets slipped under him 
each day, he was so emaciated and his 
sufferings were so intense that the hot 
bed was a veritable place of torment to 
him. We still had his cot with us, and 
when he was taken out of the canoe and 
placed on this, he said that he felt so 
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much better, that he thought that he was 
going to get well. But he was really no 
better and it was impossible for him to 
go farther in that helpless condition. 

My brother and old Duncan cut some 
poles, pitched our tent, and built a brush 
shed to cook under. They put father’s 
cot in the tent, and built some scaffolds 
to put our beds on, for it was too wet to 
sleep onthe ground. My brother cooked 
supper that night, for mother was so 
nearly worn out that she could do noth- 
ing. We did relish that supper, having 
had nothing but cold victuals since leav- 
ing the steamer at Chagres. 

Our camp was in a clump of palm 
trees, about two hundred yards from the 
town of Gorgona, and about eighty yards 
from the river. The Chagres was wider 
and much more shallow here than it was 
below Gorgona. The banks were low; 
in fact, there were scarcely any banks 
at all. The bed of the river was rocky 
and the water very clear. The country 
here was more open than any we had 
seen coming up the river, though for 
the greater part it was still a perfect 
wilderness. There were some cultivat- 
ed fields of bananas and plantains, but 
they were small. The building material 
here was the same as that at Chagres, 
but the houses were square, with gable 
roofs covered with palm leaves. Some 
had bamboo walls, and all were very 
small. 

The dress of the inhabitants was of 
the same style as that prevailing at 
Chagres, except that many of the women 
wore in addition toa skirt, one under- 
garment. Many of these garments were 
very finely worked around the low necks 
and short sleeves with what is known as 
drawn work. 

Their food consisted of various kinds 
of fruit, rice, and a tuberous root which 
they called a yam. The yams, I believe, 
grew wild, but were also cultivated to 
some extent. When properly cooked 
and eaten with meat or gravy they made 
a very good substitute for potatoes. 
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Rice was cooked in two ways. One way 
was to boil it in little round-bottomed 
earthen pots with small pieces of jerked 
beef, and season with salt and some kind 
of oil. Jerked beef is beef cut in long, 
thin strips and dried inthe sun. The 
other mode of preparation was to boil in 
water and then mix with grated cocoa- 
nut, and sweeten with some of their 
native sugar. This sugar was of a dark 
brown color, made into little round 
cakes and wrapped in pieces of palm 
leaves. It was used chiefly as a confec- 
tion. The natives also ate the flesh of 
the iguana. This is a hideous looking 
reptile, which we at first thought was a 
young alligator. 

Although they wore but little cloth- 
ing, that little was kept clean. The 
washing was done in the river. The 
women, carrying the soiled clothes on 
the head in a basket or tray, waded out 
into the stream until they found a suit- 
able place for the performance of their 
labor —a smooth, flat rock over which 
the water was not very deep, and upon 
which they might sit. Having weighted 
down her basket to keep it from float- 
ing off, a woman would take out one 
garment at a time, rub it with soap, put 
it on a rock, and pound it with another 
rock until it was clean. She would then 
secure it in the water by placing a rock 
on top of it, and leave it in the running 
water until the day’s washing was fin- 
ished. 

Many Americans passed through Gor- 
gona on their way to Panama, but they 
stopped only long enough to hire mules 
to carry themselves and baggage. The 
country lying along the Chagres River 
was considered the most unhealthy part 
of the Isthmus, and no one wished to 
tarry there. But there, in that unhealthy 
place, in the most unhealthy season of 
the year, we must stay with our poor 
father, who now realized that he was 
nearing his journey’s end. He wasslowly 
but surely passing away, and it grieved 
him to know that he was going to leave 
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us strangers in a strange land. Still he 
told mother not to go back to New Or- 
leans, but to take his children to Cal- 
ifornia. It seemed that every day must 
be his last; but there, with nothing to 


shelter him but a tent, though it rained, 


every day, he lingered one month. On 
the 30th of April he spoke his last words ; 
and though he lived until midnight of 
the Ist of May, he was in a state of un- 
consciousness. We little ones had gone 
to bed, but at ten o'clock our brother 
called us up. And there, near the mid- 
night hour, in that lonely tent, by the 
side of that pestilential river, our dear 
father passed away. We were alone with 
our dead: with no friend, nor even a 
stranger by to offer a word of consola- 
tion, or perform an act of kindness. 
Mother and brother dressed him for his 
burial, and sat by him until the dawn of 
day. Then my brother went into the 
town, and hired some negroes to dig a 
grave. Healso tried to get some lum- 
ber for making a coffin, but there was 
none to be had. He returned to the 
camp, knocked some of our largest pack- 
ing boxes to pieces, and attempted to 
make a coffin of the material thus ob- 
tained. 

He finished it about ten o’clock, when 
the negroes, having finished their dig- 
ging, came to carry the coffin to the 
grave. Mother had not slept for three 
nights, neither had she lain down to rest. 
She was therefore so exhausted that she 
did not go to the grave, but remained at 
the camp with her sick baby, who, she 
thought, could not live long. We chil- 
dren and old Duncan followed the ne- 
groes to the grave, which was in a lonely 
place about a quarter of a mile from the 
camp. It wasa little clearing, only a few 
yards square, and was called the Amer- 
ican burying-ground. It contained only 
two graves, which were under a large 
mahogany tree; and father’s was dug 
next tothem. The ground was so full 
of water that it had seeped into the 
grave, and had to be dipped out before 
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the coffin was lowered. The grave was 
filled, and my brother placed over it a 
small board, on which he had carved 
father’s name. He also carved his name 
in the bark of the mahogany tree. And 
there in that tropical wilderness, without 
any funeral ceremony, and no monument 
but that noble green tree, we left him to 
his last long sleep. It was hard to leave 
him, yet it was his dying wish that we 
should go on. 

It was indeed necessary for the 
health of the remainder of the family 
that we hasten from that place. Our 
funds, too, were getting low. Though 
we had left home with, as we thought, 
a sufficient sum, only about $700 re- 
mained. It would cost a good deal to 
transport our baggage to Panama, and 
we did not know how long we should 
have to stay there. Mother asked the 
negroes who had helped at our father’s 
burial, if they knew of any one that 
she could hire to carry the baggage to 
Panama. As they did, she and my 
brother went with therm and hired two 
men and eight mules. Their charges 
were so high that mother knew she 
would not be able to hire mules for us to 
ride. So she hireda native to carry my 
little three-year-old brother, and also 
to act as guide, and it was decided that 
the rest of us should walk to Panama. 
The native came early on the morning 
of the 3d of May, and after a great 
deal of fussing and chattering the mules 
were all loaded and started on their 
way. Very many of our things had 
been left at Chagres, and now another 
lot had to be left here. 

Mother divided the money, giving 
half to my brother and carrying the 
rest herself. The two lots were placed 
in belts and fastened around the waists 
of the bearers. Brother carried the 
baby in his arms, and his rifle on his 
shoulder. Mother carried father’s shot- 
gun on her shoulder, and an umbrella 
to hold over baby when it rained. 
The native guide was to carry my lit- 
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tle brother most of the way, but was 
to let him walk where the trail was in 
good condition. All being ready, we 
began our weary march over the regu- 
lar trail traveled by mule-teams from 
Gorgona to Panama. 

Although this trail had been used by 
the Indians for generations in making 
their journey from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, it was still so rough that it 
could be traversed only on mule-back 
or on foot, and in the wet season it 
was not an easy matter to go over it 
in any way. Though this was the 
most expensive route by which to reach 
the Golden West, aS it was the shortest 
it was-the most traveled, and was 
necessarily, during the rainy season, in 
an execrable condition. 

Along this narrow, rough, and muddy 
trail we picked our way as best we 
could. The guide took the lead and the 
rest followed, generally in Indian file. 
It rained a great deal of the time, and 
we were soon soaking wet. Our wet 


skirts impeded our progress so much 
that whenever it stopped raining moth- 
er would wring the water out of them 


and out of our sunbonnets. Our shoes 
were thin and rather low, and got so full 
of mud and water that they chafed and 
hurt our feet. We soon passed the 
mules that were laden with our baggage. 

Although we made but slow progress, 
we got along faster than the baggage 
trains, several of which we passed. Often 
one or more of the poor, over-laden mules 
would be stuck fast in the mire, and the 
drivers would be cruelly beating them 
or prodding them with iron prods. The 
mules that carried passengers traveled 
faster, as they were not so heavily bur- 
dened ; still, many of these would also 
get mired. We passed a number of car- 
casses of mules that had fallen in their 
tracks while being hurried on by cruel 
travelers. The trail was so narrow that 
when we met empty trains returning to 
Gorgona it was with difficulty that we 
could pass them. 
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About noon we arrived at a native 
hut, where our guide said that we should 
have to get ourdinner. It had been im- 
possible to bring food with us while 
making this trip, so mother ordered din- 
ner. While it was being prepared I in- 
spected the habitation and its surround- 
ings. The hut was built of poles, cov- 
ered with palm leaves, and enclosed with 
the same on three sides, and left open 
on the fourth. There was a ground floor 
and a loft. The loft was the common 
sleeping-room for the entire household, 
and for any native travelers that hap- 
pened along. The ascent to it was made 
by means of a log with notches cut in it 
for steps. I did not see the furniture of 
the loft, but supposed it consisted chiefly 
of cowhides, as they seemed to be used 
for so many purposes. The furniture 
of the ground floor consisted of one or 
two earthen pots, numerous calabashes, 
a cowhide, a few horn spoons, a knife, 
and some small blocks for stools. The 
pots were small, and made with round 
bottoms. They were of unglazed ware, 
and looked like our common terra cotta 
flower pots. 

Dinner was announced. It was served 
in the little earthen pot, which was 
placed in the center of the cowhide, and 
each of us was given a horn spoon with 
which to eat. It consisted of two quarts 
of rice cooked with jerked beef, which 
was supposed to be sufficient for mother, 
six children, and the guide. As we were 
all expected to eat from the same pot, 
we were in a quandary as to how to man- 
age it. But mother solved the problem. 
She called for a calabash, and dishing 
out a liberal portion, gave it to the 
guide. Wethen sat around and ate the 
remainder. We were still hungry, but 
as it had taken an hour to prepare this 
potfull we could not wait for them to 
cook any more. So mother paid our 
hostess two dollars for our entertain- 
ment, and we started on our way. 

Towards nightfall we came to another 
hut like the one we had visited at noon. 
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Mother ordered supper immediately, 
for we were all very tired and hungry. 
The usual contents were put in the pot, 
and a little fire kindled on the earthen 
floor, which was the usual place for 
cooking. As soon as this was cooked 
we ate it, and the pot was put on the 
fire again with the second course, which 
consisted of rice and grated cocoanut 
sweetened with native sugar. 

After supper the mistress of the hut 
climbed up to the loft and threw down 
a cowhide. This hide and the one that 
had served as our supper table were to 
be our beds for the night. The hides 
were placed side by side on the ground, 
and seven blocks of wood to be used as 
pillows were placed at the end. These 
blocks, which were cut from the trunk 
of a tree, were about fourteen inches 
long, six inches thick, and hollowed out 
in the center to fit the head. The 
woman then told mother that we could 
go to bed as soon as we chose. The 
natives, including our guide, climbed to 


the loft,and drew the ladder up after 
them. This was done as a precaution 
against tigers, of which the natives stood 


in great fear both night and day. As 
these animals were very numerous, all 
the surrounding country a wilderness, 
and the habitations a great distance 
apart, the precaution was not unwisely 
taken. This particular family probably 
felt unusually safe that night, for if any 
of the hungry marauders should chance 
to pay a visit, the seven members of 
our family lying on the ground would 
doubtless serve to satisfy their demands. 
Knowing that fear would avail us noth- 
ing, we lay down on that strange bed, in 
our wet clothing, and managed to sleep 
some in spite of all discomfort. 

Next morning, after our breakfast of 
rice and beef, we were given some ban- 
anas, pineapples, and cakes of sugar to 
serve as our lunch, as we should not 
reach another hut until late in the day. 
Mother paid five dollars for meals, lodg- 
ing,and lunch, and we again started. 
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How the rain did pour down that day ! 
We could travel but slowly, and the 
streams were so swollen that they were 
dangerous to cross. Still we braved 
everything, as it was useless to do other- 
wise. : 
About four o’clock we came to where 
an American was standing under a tree 
by the trail. He said that he was one 
of a company of American surveyors, 
who were surveying a road from Chag- 
res to Panama, and that their camp was 
about a quarter of a mile to one side of 
the trail. Some of the company had 
been out on the trail that morning, and 
had met a party of mounted travelers, 
who had told of our helpless condition. 
Accordingly he had been sent to watch 
for us, to take us to the camp for the 
night. 

We were both surprised and grateful, 
for this was the first kindness that had 
been shown us by a white man on the 
Isthmus. Mother consented to go with 
him, and he took my youngest sister in 
his arms, and led the way to the camp. 
The other surveyors met us, and gave 
us a cordial greeting and a hearty wel- 
come. The camp consisted of one large 
circular canvas tent, several smaller 
tents, and a brush cook-house. The 
large tent was comfortably furnished 
with good American camp furniture, 
and was placed at our service for the 
night. The cook, who was an American 
negro, set on the table a well cooked 
American supper, which was relished, 
indeed, by us. After supper, it was a 
luxury to be able to take off our wet 
clothes, and get in between clean sheets 
on the inflated rubber beds, where we 
had a night’s refreshing sleep. In the 
morning, after agood substantial break- 
fast, we were sent on our way, our hearts 
filled with gratitude for the kindness of 
those noble men. 

That day a party of travelers on mule- 
back passed us. Among them were two 
American women, the first that we had 
seen on the Isthmus. They were riding 
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astride, for it was impossible to ride in 
any other manner over that rough path. 
That night we spent at another hut. In 
addition to the rice and beef we were 
given some hominy and a whitish kind 
of syrup. After supper, the owner of 
the hut cut down some kind of a palm 
tree, which yielded a quantity of sap that 
looked like milk and water. This he 
gave us to drink. It tasted very much 
like some of the milk sold by milkmen 
in cities. We had stewed yams, with 
roasted bread-fruit for our breakfast the 
next morning, and started on our way 
early, as we hoped to get through to 
Panama that day. 

Our feet were very sore from walking 
in our wet shoes, and kept us awake a 
good deal during the night. They itched 
and burned so badly that mother 
thought they were poisoned. But the 
native woman at the hut told us that we 
had gotten jiggersin our feet. These are 
small insects of a parasitical nature, and 
the woman said that the soil was full of 
them. She saidthat they would eat or 
burrow in the flesh of a person’s foot, 
and would lay their eggs under the skin 
and hatch there. In a few days small 
blisters would form on our feet. These 
blisters were the cells containing the 
jiggers and their eggs, and mother must 
open them, scrape them well. and wash 
with strong salt and water to rid us of 
the pests. They had got into our feet 
from the mud that was continually get- 
ting into our low shoes, and as the wet 
shoes kept our feet soft it was an easy 
matter for the insects to work through 
the skin. We were frightened at what 
the woman said, for we had seen many 
natives with crippled feet, and she said 
that the jiggers were the cause. 

The path was now better than any we 
had passed over, and continued to im- 
prove as we neared Panama. We 
children were much amused by the huge 
armies of ants that we saw on our way. 
They would be seen crossing the trail in 
trains a foot in width, and each one 
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would be carrying agreen leaf, which he 
held over him as if toshield him from 
the sun or rain. When we disturbed 
them they would scatter without drop- 
ping their leaves, and would immediately 
fall into ranks and go marching along 
like a great army of soldiers. 

This was the fourth day of our jour- 
ney, and in the afternoon we came to 
quite a large stream of water. Mother 
made each of us little girls wade into it, 
one at atime, and stand there until she 
could wash some of the mud off our 
dresses. We then waded out, had some 
of the water wrung out of our skirts, 
and our toilet was made for entering the 
city of Panama. 

As we went on we came to a wide 
road, which was being paved with cob- 
ble-stones by a chain-gang of natives, 
while officers stood guard over them. 
This paved road led to the gate of the 
city, so we did not have any more mud 
to travel through, though it was not very 
easy walking over those round cobbles 
with our wet shoes. 

We entered the city a short time be- 
fore sundown, and mother immediately 
began to inquire for a room to rent 
while we had to remain there. A's we 
walked the streets we saw many Ameri- 
cans, who stared at us so that we were 
muchashamed of our woe-begone appear- 
ance. But having crossed the Isthmus as 
we had done was sufficient excuse for it. 

After many inquiries, mother suc- 
ceeded in renting a room about twenty 
feet square, on the second floor of a large 
house. The only articles in the room 
were a hammock, a water-jar, and a filter. 
The owner of the house was a pompous 
old Castilian widower, who with his 
daughter, a lovely girl, and their numer- 
ous servants, occupied the greater por- 
tion of the building. Brother went out 
and bought us some supper, and as the 
baggage was not due until the next day, 
mother put the two little ones in the 
hammock, one at either end, and the 
rest of us lay down on the floor to sleep. 
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The baggage-train arrived about noon 
the next day, and having changed all our 
clothes, mother and brother started out 
to see what chance there was of secur- 
ing a passage to San Francisco. They 
learned that there were two vessels pre- 
paring to start ina few days, but that 
they were already overcrowded, and that 
hundreds of Americans were waiting, 
unable to get a berth, though they of- 
fered enormous prices. 

We were all very much disheartened 
at the unfavorable prospect, but the fol- 
lowing day met with better success, as 
mother saw the captains of the two ves- 
sels. One of the vessels was the old 
ship Humboldt, and the other an old 
Peruvian whaling bark, named the 
Callao. Captain Stevens was the owner 
of the bark, and Captain Pardee was 
master. Captain Stevens said that al- 
though his vessel was not a floating pal- 
ace, and was already engaged to carry 
more than she ought, yet on account of 
our helpless condition he would agree to 
take us. 

The time intervening between our ar- 
rival at Panama and our departure on the 
Callao was spent in observing the curi- 
ous manners and customs of the inhab- 
itants of this tropical city. There was 
much sickness in the city at this time, 
the measles having broken out among 
the native children in a very malignant 
form. There was much sickness and 
suffering among the emigrants who were 
detained in this unsanitary place, while 
waiting for an opportunity to leave for 
San Francisco. The hardships connect- 
ed with our trip across the Isthmus had 
so reduced our strength that we were 
now unable to resist the attacks of dis- 
ease. My elder brother, who up to this 
time had been of so much service to 
mother, was now barely able to walk to 
the landing. 

The vessels were anchored a long dis- 
tance out in the bay, and all freight 
and passengers had to be carried out 
to them in small boats. When on the 
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10th of May, the day for the sailing 
of the Callao, we walked to the land- 
ing, we found that we should have to 
wait two hours for a boat to carry us 
to the bark. I shall never forget 
what a long two hours that was. We 
were too exhausted to go back to the 
town, so we stayed on the beach. | 
stood as long as I could, and then lay 
down on the ground. I did not know 
when I was carried aboard the vessel ; 
nor, indeed, was I conscious of any- 
thing for a week, with the exception 
that at intervals I experienced a sensa- 
tion as of burning, and a dreadful thirst. 
I then got better, and was able to see 
where I was, and found that my brothers 
and sisters were very sick. 

As the Callao was a whaler, there 
was only cabin-room for the officers 
and four or five passengers; and the 
space between decks that had been 
used for storing oil-casks was now fitted 
out to carry passengers. There were 
two rows of rough berths all around the 
sides, and another row in the middle. 
There were also some hammocks hung 
in different places. There was no place 
for the entrance of light or air except 
through the hatchway. I do not know 
how many passengers there were on 
board, but I do know that every berth 
and hammock was filled, and that some 
had beds on the floor. It was a filthy- 
looking place, and the atmosphere was 
almost stifling. Everthing was swarm- 
ing with cockcroaches ; they were in 
our beds and in our food. There was 
no dining table, and the passengers were 
divided into companies, or messes, as 
they were cailed. At mealtime the 
steward would call the roll, and one per- 
son from each mess would receive the 
rations for his company. They would 
then form into groups anywhere they 
chose, and eat the food if they could. 
But the food was not of the best quality, 
and those in poor health suffered for 
want of proper nourishment. The 
water was bad also. 
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There were four American women, 
one Mexican woman, and one negro 
woman on board, and two little Ameri- 
can children, besides the children of 
our family. These two children were 
both little girls under two years of age. 
There was also one negro child, and a 
large number of male passengers. The 
children were all sick, and suffering for 
proper food. 

One of the babies was the child of 
Doctor Hurslener and wife, of Tennes 
see; the other was the child of. Mr. and 
Mrs. Angar, of the same State. The 
other American woman was Mrs. Stein- 
bach ; she and her husband were young 
people from Florida. The negroes were 
the property of a Mr. Cassidy, who was 
taking them from Mississippi to Califor- 
nia, in order that they might be free. 
The Mexican woman and her husband 
were to stop at Mazatlan. 

We had not been on board long be- 
fore the measles broke out among the 
children. The negro boy died with the 
disease on the seventh day out from 
Panama. Mr. Frank Lemon, the super- 
cargo of the vessel, read the beautiful 
and impressive sea-burial service at all 
the burials between Panama and San 
Francisco. The night after the burial 
of the little negro, Doctor Mott, the 
ship’s doctor, died from the effects of 
hard drinking ; he had been under the 
influence of liquor ever since leaving 
Panama. 

Our poor little baby sister was the 
next to go. It seemed a terrible thing 
to us children to see her little body 
sewed up in canvas, weighted with lead, 
and consigned to the mighty deep. In 
the course of three days the other two 
babies were buried. They, like my sis- 
ter, died more from want of proper food 
than from any other cause. Another 
old drunken doctor, whose name I have 
torgotten, died next. One of the mates, 
a Frenchman, became insane, and had 
to be confined in irons until we reached 
Mazatlan, where he was left. 
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By this time the supply of water ran 
low, and we were put on an allowance, 
but it was so impure that we never 
drank more than we were obliged to for 
the purpose of sustaining life. 

My brothers and sisters now began to 
feel well enough to go on deck, but I did 
not seem to gain any strength. Doctor 
Hurslener, who was now employed as 
ship’s doctor, said that I never would be 
any better, if I was not put where I'could 
breathe pure air. Therefore, the cap- 
tain ordered a little awning to be fixed 
up on deck, and every day I was carried 
up and laid under it. 

On the 16th of June we reached Maz- 
atlan, where we stopped four days. 
Most of the passengers remained on 
shore during that time. Mazatlan is a 
typical Mexican town, and everything 
connected with it interested our curios- 
ity. We had stopped for water. The 
bark was anchored so far out that the 
taking on of water was a slow operation. 
It was accomplished by lashing two 
casks together, towing them ashore, 
filling them, and towing them back. 
On the 20th of June, having taken on 
water and provisions sufficient for the 
remainder of our journey, as the captain 
supposed, we again set sail for the land 
of promise. Four Mexican women were 
taken on as passengers. 

We had all the food and water we 
wanted for a while. But it was evident 
that the officers were not accustomed to 
carrying so many passengers, nor to lay- 
ing in supplies for them. In a short 
time we were again given a limited 
amount of water; and soon after our 
supply of bread was curtailed. Westill 
had plenty of other food, such as it was. 

About ten days after leaving Mazat- 
lan we were becalmed. I do not remem- 
ber how long the calm lasted ; but it was 
long enough to make the officers look 
very anxious, for they were afraid that 
the water and provisions would not hold 
out until San Francisco was reached. 
But, at last, at the close of one sultry 
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day, as the sun went down, a slight 
breeze began to stir the surface of the 
water, and thesails began to flap against 
the masts. Thecaptain said we should 
have breeze enough before morning, and 
preparations were made for a storm. By 
nine o’clock the old bark was pitching 
and rolling, and the following morning 
the passengers were ordered to remain 
below. On the afternoon of the third 
day of the storm we were allowed to go 
on deck for a short time. The storm 
ceased that night, and after that the 
weather was cool and pleasant. 

Our supply of food and water was di- 
minishing in a manner that was alarm- 
ing, considering that we were still a long 
way from our journey’s end. The allow- 
ance of water was again reduced, and 
each person had to give a portion of his 
allowance to be used in cooking his food. 
As the principal article of food was salt 
beef, a good deal of water was needed 
for cooking it. It was said that this 
beef, waich was called “salt horse” by 
the sailors, was several years old. When- 
ever a barrel of it was opened, the odor 
from it was so strong that the deck 
would be deserted in a hurry. 

One day it was discovered that Mr. 
Lemon was using fresh water for shav- 
ing, and there was quite an uproar about 
it. A committee was appointed to see 
that both the water and the food were 
properly distributed. One of the first 
things done by the committee was to 
find out the amount still on hand. Dur- 
ing the investigation a half barrel of 
sugar and a few other things, that had 
been secreted by the supercargo for his 
own use, were found. When Mr. Cas- 
sidy heard of this, he rushed on deck 
with two revolvers, and ordered that the 
secreted provisions be brought on deck 
at once. As every one had learned that 
he was not to be trifled with, the articles 
were produced, and equally divided 
among all on board. My mother hada 
small quantity of provision, for which 
she had paid an excessive rate of trans- 
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portation across the Isthmus. On the 
morning of the Fourth of July she or- 
dered these brought on deck. Among 
them were flour, sugar, and lard. She 
obtained permission to go to the galley, 
and with the help of the old negro cook 
she fried doughnuts, to be divided 
among all on board. Flags were hoisted, 
and though no one felt very light- 
hearted, all tried to be patriotic on our 
nation’s birthday. A larger quantity of 
water than usual was issued, and with 
that and our doughnuts we had a feast 
indeed. 

Mother voluntarily turned over the 
remainder of her provisions to the cap- 
tain. Yet not one week after, when the 
allowance of water was reduced to one 
pint a day, several passengers, who 


called themselves men, asked the com- 
mittee to make the allowance of water 
less for us children than for the adults. 
However, their request was treated with 
the greatest contempt. 

By the 15th of July all the supplies 
except the “salt horse” 


were getting 
low. The bread we were then using 
was some kind of old, musty Peruvian 
bread made of unbolted flour. Though 
it was as hard as brick it was alive with 
worms, and we did not dare let it lie 
long at a time or it would crawl off. 
We still had a few beans and a few peas 
filled with weevils,but these could not be 
half cooked owing to the lack of water. 

Every precaution was now taken to 
prevent scurvy from breaking out. A 
bath-room was fixed on deck, and every 
one wascompelled to bathe daily unless 
a storm was raging. 

One of the passengers, a tinsmith, 
thought that he could make a condenser 
out of some sheets of tin that were on 
board. He hoped by this means to be 
able to obtain fresh water from the 
ocean. While he was at work every one 
began to look more cheerful ; but on in- 
vestigation it was found that the fuel 


- was nearly gone, so the project was 


given up. 
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About the 19th of July we encount- 
ered a storm compared with which the 
others had been mere breezes. All of 
the passengers were ordered below, the 
hatches were battened down, and there 
in utter darkness we spent three dread- 
ful days and nights. When the horrors 
of that storm had passed we found that 
the ship was disabled, and we began to 
despair of reaching our destination. 

We had now barely two weeks’ pro- 
visions, and our allowance of water was 
reduced to half apinta day. Everyone 
tried to save at least a few drops of this 
each day, as all feared the time would 
soon come when the entire supply would 
be exhausted. Never did miser guard 
his hoard of gold with greater vigilance 
than did we that precious fluid. One 
man by the name of Wilcox, while ly- 
ing sick in his hammock, offered mother 
about three pints of water which he had 
managed to save. Mother at first re- 
fused to take it ; but he urged her to ac- 
cept it, saying that he could not lie there 
and see little children suffer for water. 
With the tears rolling down her cheeks 
she thanked him, saying it was the most 
precious gift anyone had ever made her. 

All was done that was possible to re- 
pair the damage done by the storm. 
Though we were not so very far from 
our journey’s end, the wind was contra- 
ry, and we could not seem to make any 
headway. Our situation began to ap- 
pear hopeless. How anxiously every- 
one watched for land, or a vessel that 
might rescue us. About sundown one 
evening, some thought that they could 
see land. The captain said that it was 
the Farallon Islands, and if the wind, 
which was then favorable, continued so, 
we should reach the Golden Gate the 
next day; but unfortunately for us the 
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wind changed, and the next morning we 
were blown far out of our course. 
Captain Stevens, the owner of the ves- 
sel, said that he had once been on a ship 
that had entirely exhausted its supply 
of food, and he knew to what lengths 
starving men could be driven. He stat- 
ed that notwithstanding the small allow- 
ance of food and water now issued us, 
in a few days all would be gone. He 
said that although he knew most men 
would die rather.than taste human flesh, 
others driven insane by their sufferings 
would be willing to devour their compan- 
ions. He therefore proposed that lots 
should be drawn to see which should be 
the first to be killed to serve as food for 
the others. All were called on deck, 
the matter was discussed and it was de- 
cided to follow Captain Stevens’ advice. 
The women, children, Captain Pardee, 
and two of the best seamen were to be 
exempt from the drawing. Mr. Lemon 
read a chapter from the Bible, a prayer 
was offered, and a number of slips of pa- 
per were prepared. Three of these slips 
were numbered I, 2, and 3, and all were 
then given to my little brother, with di- 
rections to put them into a tin cracker 
can and stir them around thoroughly. 
Captain Stevens was the first to draw, 
and he was followed by others in turn, 
my elder brother among the number. 


‘Lot No. 1 fell upon a mulatto, who died 


that night; probably his death was 
caused by fright more than anything 
else. His body was saved, to be eaten 
in case of extreme necessity. 

That night the wind again shifted to 
a favorable quarter. The third day after 
the drawing of the lots the Farallones 
were sighted, and on the last day of July, 
1849, we cast anchor in San Francisco 
Bay. 
Mrs. T. F. Bingham. 
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“ TEACHER'S goin’ t’ get a licken’.” 

This statement caused a shock of 
pleased expectancy to thrill the youth- 
ful members of the “ North Gulch Tem- 
ple of Learning ” (that was what public- 
spirited citizens called it) one morning 
in June, when the world, awakening, 
found herself more than usually lovely. 

What an opening of eyes, and sup- 
pressed breathings of “ohs” and ahs,’ 
and “Who’s goin’ to do it?” “’Tain’t 
so!” and so forth. Expressions of ap- 
proval and disapproval were thickly 
afloat in an atmosphere charged with 
appreciation of the fact that at last 
something was going to happen. 

Two dainty little maidens —twins, 
who called themselves Zan and Zip, and 
who adored their teacher — clasped 
hands and beamed with pleasure. Evi- 
dently the coming chastisement ap- 
peared to their infantile minds a pleas- 
ing entertainment for the teacher's 
especial benefit. The schoolhouse had 
not known such commotion for — well, 
never. 

“ Teacher ’s comin’,”” announced Lou- 
ise, a tall angular girl of twelve years, 
with a pretty, delicate face, long, much- 
handled curls, and a very affected man- 
ner. Being the oldest girl in school, 
and in Ray’s Second Arithmetic, she 
was very much looked up to and adored 
from afar by the younger pupils. She 
now set the example by going to her 
desk and folding her hands demurely. 
The others, with suppressed rustling 
scrambles, like the scattering of mice, 
skipped into their seats, and the room 
became so deathly still that the smaller 
children began to look frightened. A 
squirrel, who had doubtless been inves. 
tigating the prospects of the nut crop, 
assumed a listening attitude on the 
branch that brushed the window; then, 
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evidently appalled by the sudden still- 
ness, scurried away. An early bumble- 
bee droned through the room and passed 
on Then a quick, light step made a 
crisp sound on the sandy soil, smote 
with a gentle tap the cracker box that 
served for a step, and in the doorway a 
symbol of the morning stood enframed. 

“Why bless me!”’ was the exclama- 
tion that greeted the unusual order. 
Two boys nudged each other, and gulped 
down a giggle. Louise turned her head 
with a stately motion, and recognized 
her teacher witha well graduated smile. 

In the tense silence still pervading, 
the teacher reached her desk, and be- 
came conscious that a sense of disap- 
pointment was passing over the school 
like a breath. Teacher had her best 
dress on! Then of course nothing was 
going to happen after all! Louise got 
out her grammar and turned the leaves 
listlessly. Johnny Brent began to search 
for a piece of rubber string with which 
he was wont to beguile the hours shoot- 
ing at any stray flies that might come 
his way. Jem Low, a lank, dull-eyed 
boy, deftly inserted a pin where it would 
be apt to arouse the most energy when 
Johnny should settle down. Those 
whose resources for amusement were 
more limited wore again the old air of 
listlessness and indifference, — aimless- 
ly getting ready to do something which 
nobody expected would ever be done. 
In comparison Louise, idly turning the 
leaves of her book, now and then stop- 
ping to read the quotations that caught 
her fancy, looked studious. 

At any other time the teacher’s new 
dress and an unusual brightness of look 
and alertness of manner would have 
been a pleasing diversion ; but they had 
been expecting something more, and 
everything else was flat by comparison. 
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Only the twins still sat in smiling, 
round-eyed expectancy, waiting for “it” 
to begin. 

Like most of us, Miss Dean was “ out 
of her sphere.” The tide of circum- 
stances had borne her to the North 
Gulch and stranded her there. She was 
a stranger, and they took her in and let 
her teach the school. She said that 
teaching was her “profession.” Of 
course everyone understood that, having 
failed to marry as yet, she was dragging 
through the period of waiting, with this 
semblance of doing something. 

She was hampered in many ways. 
She had an exaggerated notion of the 
nobleness of her calllng. The necessity 
of doing her duty weighed upon her. 
The little souls placed in her hands to 
be moulded and directed upwards 
seemed possessed of the mobility of 
water, and absolutely refused to rise 
above their own level. Another obstacle 
was her health ; she was never ill, but 
always tired. She had beauty, but it 
was of that delicate order which requires 
ease and wealth to perfect it. Exposed 
to the hardships of this work-a-day 
world, its fragility became weakness. 
The faint coloring gave place to sallow- 
ness. She had followed her “ profes- 
sion” long enough for it to place its 
mark upon her. She usually had the 
tied-up way of carrying herself that 
nervous people, who do not believe in 
being nervous, acquire. Impatience that 
was never allowed to vent itself took 
revenge by drawing a disfiguring line in 
her forehead Dissatisfaction it would 
have been treason to recognize had 
given a melancholy droop to the corners 
of her mouth. Altogether she was as 
uninteresting and unloved a little per- 
son as you would find anywhere. The 
smaller children were attracted toward 
her, probably because of her natural 
sweetness of. disposition, which with 
them was allowed to usurp her desire to 
ennoble their souls. Older pupils did not 
dislike her ; they were indifferent. 
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She usually wore brown or gray dress- 
es, with a faded, washed-out appearance 
which members of her calling are apt 
to affect. But on the morning of the 
announcement there was a complete 
change. The faded grays had given 
place to a muslin of so dainty a blue 
that it gave to the slender figure the 
costly fragility of a china vase. Doubt- 
less the faint, fresh bloom on her cheek 
was the result of art, but if so it was 
the work of an artist. A fluff of soft 
brown hair relieved the severity of a too 
classical forehead. Her eyes were 
bright ; her movements light and quick 
and with suggestions of power. There 
was an expression on her face akin to 
the smile of the sun. Evidently she 
was expecting something to happen yet. 
It was not the first time that victims 
have beenadorned for the sacrifice, and 
what appeared to the children a fatal 
blow to their pleasure, to an older spec- 
tator would have been an indication of 
brooding activities. 

The day before, Dave Lemwell had 
absolutely refused to get his lesson. 
He had been whipped that noon at 
home, where remonstrance was useless, 
and it was necessary to his dignity that 
he get even with the world in some way. 

It was an understood thing that he was 
not to be whipped in school. Twoyears 
before an elder brother had been severe- 
ly punished by a young and too ardent 
master. He wasa weakly, consumptive 
boy, and his father—who spared neither 
the rod nor the child — on this occasion 
was somewhat disturbed. He kept the 
boy in school however. At theend ofa 
week he complained of a cold, and was 
aliowed to bring his books home. The 
cold developed into quick consumption, 
and in two weeks he died. His father 
said and believed that his violent en- 
counter with the master was the direct 
cause of the speedy development of the 
disease, and headed a posse of angry 
citizens, who called on the master and 
gave him two hours to remove himself 
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ten miles as the crow flies,— and to keep 
on moving “in that direction.” The 
young man departed. Mr. Lemwell ex- 
pressed a desire to become a member of 
all future school boards in that district, 
and was unanimously elected on the 
spot, regardless of any hampering State 
laws as to time and place. Then they 
went back to the funeral. 

Mr. Lemwell laid down the law to all 
subsequent teachers,— much to David 
Jr’s satisfaction. He was not a bad 
boy, but it was a delight unspeakable to 
think that he could be. 

“If I want him licked, I'll lick ’m my- 
self,— or any body else as tries to do 
it,” said David Sr. to Miss Dean, when 
she was employed. Now Miss Dean 
did not approve of corporal punishment, 
but the dignity of her calling made her 
draw in her lips and say decidedly that 
she hoped — sincerely hoped—there 
would be no unpleasantness, but if there 
were, she should do her duty. 

So when the “unpleasantness” oc- 
curred, Miss Dean rose to the occasion. 
“David,” she had said, with what she 
considered great firmness, “I want you 
to take your slate and pencil and copy 
your spelling lesson once.” 

David said nothing,and Miss Dean 
went back to her classes. She glanced 
at him from time to time, and there 
David sat, industriously staring out of 
the window, his hands thrust deep in 
his pockets. By and by Jem Low’s dog, 
Nick, meandered to the shelf where the 
water bucket was kept, and took a drink 
from a basin kept on the floor for his 
especial benefit. This attracted David’s 
attention. Things were entirely too 
quiet for his stormy soul. He reached 
out and grabbed Nick, giving a faint 
whistle under his breath, and snapping 
the fingers of his free hand in a highly 
entertaining manner. Miss Dean saw 
and had an idea. She kept in her desk 
some drawing cards which some ingen- 
ious and highly imaginative person had 
invented. Each card contained the pict- 
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ure and supposed appropriate name of 
some animal. They were outline pict- 
ures, very simple, made of combinations 
of straight lines. She was in the habit 
of lending these cards to the children 
as a reward for well learned lessons, 
and the reward was very much appreci- 
ated by them. She now went to her 
desk and selecting a picture of a dog, a 
fresh sheet of paper, and a nicely sharp- 
ened pencil, took them to David’s desk. 
David released the dog and again began 
staring out of the window with great 
preoccupation. 

“ David, you ’re just the boy I want 
to draw me a picture of Nick, and here 
is a card to help you. When you have 
finished it, you may put Nick’s name 
under it, and your name here in the cor- 
ner, so that I will always remember who 
drew it.” 

The tone was a persuasive, profes- 
sional one, but David still stared out of 
the window, unallured. She took hold 
of hisarm. “ Here’s the pencil. Now 
let me see how nicely you can work.” 

David woke from his profound study 
of outdoors, and turned upon the arti- 
cles on his desk a look of much _ ur- 
prise. Then he dropped the réle of 
actor and said suddenly, “I keant draw 
no dawg.” 

“Oh, well, but you can try. Here, 
take this pencil and do the best you 
can.” 

But David did not obey. “ Keant 
draw no dawg ’thout I got a rope ’round 
his neck,” he mumbled. 

Poor Miss Dean. She had taught 
school so long that she saw nothing 
funny in this remark. Part of the creed 
of her trade was that after kindness and 
gentle persuasion failed, more rigorous 
means should be employed. She wanted 
to shake him, but it was also part of her 
creed not to do what she wanted to do 
when she wanted to do it, but wait un- 
til the desire passed, and then without 
prejudice or partiality fall to. So she 
curbed the desire of the flesh, thereby 
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drawing another line in her face, —and 
with great severity, spoke, —‘ David 
Lemwell, that work will have to be fin- 
ished to-night.” , 

She looked at her watch : “ The other 
children will be dismissed in half an 
hour. You can go with themif your 
work is done.” 

Four o’clock came and the children 
went, but David still sat. Then camea 
struggle between mind and matter that 
lasted two hours. Of course mind tri- 
umphed as it always does, and secured 
as trophy a very dirty, tear-stained, 
much-erased and scratched piece of 
paper, on which was a furious-looking 
quadruped that,sstrange to say, bore a 
striking resemblance to the ill-condi- 
tioned Nick. 

As the sun went down Dave started 
home, a subdued and tearful lad. Jem 
met him at the corner. 

“What cher cryin’ ’bout?” he quer- 
ied. 

“ Dad ’ll lick me!” wailed Dave. 

“ Why ’n’t cha tell him teacher did?” 
suggested the resourceful Jem. 

“But she didn’! Like t’ see her try 
it!” 

“did n’ say she did, did I? Cose she 
didn’ She could n't lick a fly. But it’s 
just as you please, of cose,” concluded 
Jem, loftily and enigmatically. 

Dave caught the idea, and pondered 
it as he walked home. 

“You limb!” yelled his irate father. 
“Why ’n’ chu get home an’ do up your 
chores ?” 

Dave hung his head. 

“Teacher kept me in,” he said. 

“She did? What fur?” 

“ Did n’ get my lesson.” 

“ You didn’? Why did n't cher ?” 

“ Could n’ — Teacher licked me.” 

The instinct of self-defense brought 
out these last words, for the boy was 
afraid of his father, and with cause. 

There was an ominous pause. When 
his father spoke, it was in a low, 
changed voice,— 
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“ Did she hurt chu?” 

“ Not much.” 

“Don’t make no difference whether 
she did or not. You go into the house, 
sonny, and wash up and brush your 
hair.” 

David proceeded to execute the un- 
usual bidding, but a vague terror, differ- 
ent from the fear he had felt for him- 
self, accompanied him, and marred the 
sense of being “‘company” with which 
unnecessary ablutions always invested 
him. When supper was ready, it 
choked him. Hecould hardly eat. His 
father noticed this, and his face grew 
white and fierce. 

After supper Dave hung around the 
house, and at last made the unprece- 
dented offer of helping to wash the 
dishes. 

His sister, who had kept house since 
Dave was born, was a large, overworked 
girl, who had grown old before her time. 
She raised her heavy eyes and drawled : 

“What’s the matter with you and 
Dad t’ night, any way ?” 

“Dave burst into tears, and made a 
full confession. They both understood 
the possible danger to the teacher if 
their father should not be told the truth, 
the certain danger to Dave if he should 
be. 

“Ye ought done as she tol’ ye to, 
Davie. Why didn’t chu?” The sis- 
ter’s voice was anxious, 

“T don’ know. Just about seems zif 
people ’s ala’s a pestering me!” wailed 
Dave. 

The mother instinct sleeping in the 
raw-boned sister awoke, and she took 
the tousled, unlovely head in her arms, 
and cradled it upon her _ bosom, 
and crooned comforting, unintelligible 
sounds to it, till at last it fell asleep. 
Then she undressed him and put him 
in bed, finished her dishes, and throw- 
ing an old shawl over her head started 
for Miss Dean’s boarding place. 

The teacher sat on the front steps,— 
a faded, prim, tired little figure, washed 
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to the same gray tones as the unpainted 
boards of the house. She was alone, 
and their talk was _ uninterrupted. 
Dave’s sister stated the case, and con- 
cluded : — 

“ An’ now I want ye to promise me 
ye won’t teach no school tomorrow. Ye 
can tell’em yer sick er somethin’, an’ 


may be by that time Dad ’ll ferget. Ef 
he don’t, I want ye tostay sick! He’d 


just kill Dave ef he knowed he tole that 
lie.”’ 

“And who is going to teach school 
while I am ill?” asked the teacher. 
She smiled up into the rough, anxious 
face of Dave’s sister, who felt a sensa- 
tion of -helplessness stealing over her, 
which was much the same as Dave had 
felt when he yielded to the power of 
mind. This girl was used to the force 
of man, but not to the stubbornness of 
woman. 

The teacher leaned forward, and took 
in her own small cool ones the large red 


hands. “You don’t understand, Miss 
Lemwell. Indeed, you do your father 
injustice. Hecouldn’t strike a woman. 


He may talk that way,— he may even 
think that way; but he would n’t really 
do it. You see there is where we have 
the advantage. No matter what we do, 
— we women,—no one will ever strike 
us back. He will probably come to the 
school house tomorrow and talk to me, 
—tell me things I don’t know,— but he 
will not hurt me; you need not be 
afraid.” 

“You don’t know Dad,”’ said the girl 
helplessly. She was wondering where 
the advantage of being a woman came 
in. She had never had the right to 
wound and not expect hurt in return. 

The teacher laughed. If the laugh 
was forced, her audience was not criti- 
cal. “Now my dear, you must go home 
and goto sleep. Youare tired. Tomor- 
row you will see things differently.” 

Her assumption of protecting patron- 
age was comical inthe extreme. It was 
as if a tom-tit should address a buzzard 
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with words of advice. But when she 
was alone, her bravery vanished. .She 
went to her room, and throwing herself 
on the bed, had a good long nervous 
cry. What arelief it was! At last she 
enthroned herself on the edge of the 
bed, and looked herself honestly in the 
face. “I am afraid,—I am afraid ;—and 
I won’t pretend I am not,” she said; 
and even this small return to nature 
made her look five years younger. “I 
never — never — never can bear the in- 
dignity —I can’t bear the pain!” She 
drew up her knees, tipped over on the 
bed again, and sobbed once more, like 
the poor, suppressed child she was. 
Then she got up, washed her face, 
brushed her hair, and thought out her 
course of action; the result of which 
was the blue dress, the soft curls, the 
dainty bloom, and the brightness as of 
spring. 

She must have been possessed of con- 
siderable acumen in spite of her long 
apprenticeship to her enervating trade, 
The power of mind was all very well 
with David, Jr., but David, Sr., was a 
different person altogether, and the 
power of matter was to be tried upon 
him. Well,—she was a woman, and de- 
served some compensations. 

Again a bee droned through the quiet 
school-room, as if to herald another 
step that struck harshly, heavily, upon 
the sandy soil. The fibers of the 
cracker-box gave a protesting creak, and 
again the open door became a frame. 

Tommy Tuttle, who was reading the 
harrowing tale about the cat that got 
in the well, stopped in the middle of a 
monosyllable (which was possible when 
pronounced as Tommy pronounced: 
“c-aa-t”), and stared at the picture. 
Then a smile of sweet content spread 
itself over his face and he sat down, 
divining that there would be no more 
reading for a time. 

The object of interest advanced be- 
tween the rows of desks and announced 
himself. “I’m Dave Lemwell, an’ I 
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reckon you’re the person I want to 
see. .” 

This opening was much like the one 
Miss Dean had been planning for. Her 
part of the program at this point was to 
smile joyously, hold out her hand, and 
say : “ Why, of course, I remember you. 
You’re Dave’s father. We are so glad 
to have visitors. Have this chair,” and 
then before he had time to get his 
breath, show him their work and tell 
him their plans,—in short, to bluff the 
old gentleman out of his chance. She 
had thought it all over, and the nervous 
terror of the night before had departed. 
She had made herself believe what she 
had told his daughter, that he would not 
strike her ; but she thought him capable 
of saying some very disagreeable things. 

But now to see him standing there, 
tall, and gaunt, and gray, angered her. 
He looked so big and strong; the un- 
fairness filled her with contempt, and 
made diplomacy seem a little thing, not 
worth while. He had no right to force 
her to listen to things she did not wish 
to, simply because she could not knock 
him down. Therefore she did not hold 
out her hand, and her smile was one of 
intense disdain. 

“T suppose you have come to take 
Daves place, —I see he is not here,” 
she said. 

The idea seemed to strike him. More- 
over, now that he was in the school 





uo house, the awe of other days descended 


upon him. He had told himself that of 
course he could n’t hurt a woman, but he 
intended to humiliate the teacher, — or 
as he phrased it, “tickle her right live- 
ly.” He had had no well defined plan, 
but he had not expected to be treated 
with authority. To get his bearings 
and do nothing rash he delayed, and 
said: “Wall yes, I hev; an’ thinkin’ 
you might n’t hev any of these suited 
to my size, I brought one along, —an’ 





I hope it ’ll satisfy you in case I should 
n't behave myself an’ hev to be whal- 
loped.” He held towards her a long, 
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slender whip of rolled leather, such as 
is commonly used by the herders of 
horses, —a whip more slender than 
the blacksnake, but like it made for 
wear and rough handling. 

She eyed it critically. “I will take the 
handle, if you please,” she said, for he 
had awkwardly held the lash toward her. 

That was a mistake to make a man 
blush. “ Sartain,” he said quite humbly. 

She placed the whip in the groove of 
the blackboard. ‘Now you may take 
Dave's seat. There it is.” She nodded 
toward it. The great man went and 
stood by it helplessly. It was so com- 
ically small; some of the children tit- 
tered. The teacher gravely compared 
the two objects. She slowly took him 
in from head to foot ; then she calculat- 
ed the dimensions of the seat. She was 
inno hurry. At last she took her chair 
over and placed it by the desk. “ You 
may sit here. The books are inside. 
Get them, please, and I will show you 
the lessons.” 

After that the old order was resumed. 
Recess came ana went, and noon. The 
afternoon dragged itself away. The 
solitude of the forest without, the sleepy 
murmur of voices within, resumed their 
old dominion. Long before four o’clock 
came “Old Dave” (as the children had 
called him to distinguish him from the 
other Dave, and still show that they 
appreciated the fact of his being a pupil) 
sitting quiet and studious, had become 
a part of the eternity of the place. Long 
ago the children had ceased staring at 
him and giggling. 

A momentary interest was awakened 
when at four o’clock he remained in his 
chair as they passed out. Some whispers 
to the effect that he was going to make 
the teacher whip him, same ’s she had 
Dave, were afloat, and some of the more 
energetic would have liked to stay, if 
there had been any excuse for so doing. 

Louise did remain in her seat, her 
eyes demurely downcast, belying the 
expression of mystery and importance 
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that had taken possession of every other 
feature. She tiptoed up to the desk with 
elaborate stillness. ‘“ Miss Dean, shall 
I stay ?”’ she whispered. 

Miss Dean felt a treacherous grip at 
her throat. Very likely the little atten- 
tion was prompted by curiosity, or a de- 
sire to astonish her classmates ; but it 
touched the teacher as she had been 
touched once before that day, when, on 
looking out of the window she met the 
anxious, enquiring face of Old Dave’s 
daughter. She had smiled and shaken 
her head at that one, and received an 
answering smile, as, relieved, it disap- 
peared among the bushes ; but this face 
she took between her hands and kissed. 
“No, dear. Goodnight,—I think Mr. 
Lemwell wants to talk to me alone,” and 
Louise, with a virtuous glow, departed. 

Miss Dean turned to her remaining 
pupil. “You wish to speak to me?” 

“ Wall,— I’ve got considerable to say 
and I reckon I better say itnow. Now 
these here books,—I studied ’em faithful 
all day, but it don’t seem zif I know any 
more ’n I did this mornin’. ‘Pears like 
a man ought to have somethin’ to show 
for ’t when he works all day. You ain’t 
heard me say any of ’em,— though I 
ain’t findin’ no fault with that,— bein’ 
only a play scholar, so to speak.” 

“No, I did not callon you. I thought 
it would distract the children. But I 
will hear you recite now. Take the 
reader please, and turn to the lesson.” 

“T don’t like to not mind what I’m 
told, being as I’m a sort of scholar; but 
if you ain’t particular, we ‘ll let the books 
go, fur I’ve got another lesson to recite. 
I own them books is too deep for me, 
but there’s lessons books don’t teach, 
an’ I learnt one of ‘’em while I was a 
sittin’ here today ; an’ I reckon when 
we go you’d better lock up, an’ give 
me the key, for we won’t have no more 
school here,— not till fall, we won’t. 
Winter ’s the time for: studyin’, when 
you can’t do nothin’ else, an’ three 
months is enough. 
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“When we hired yuh, we agreed to 
dismiss yuh whenever we had any call 
to, an’ though one of my lessons today 
was that I ain’t got anything agin you, I 
guess it’s time fur school to stop. I’d 
plum forgot how I used to feel, but 
while I was a-sittin’ here it all come 
back to me. I could hear them birds 
a singin’, an’ the little breezes a shakin’ 
the leaves, an’ I knew just how the 
brook that I’ve looked at every day 
without seein’, was a-swingin’ along 
kind of easy by itself, just chock full of 
fishes a-needin’ tu be caught, and then | 
looked at them little children, an’ ’t was 
all I could do to keep from jumping up, 
and yelling to them to go out an’ stay 
out among the trees an’ shadders where 
they belong. 

“ An’ you ain’t where you belong, no 
more ’n them. When I come in this 
mornin’ you were as bright an’ sassy as 
a bantam pullet, an’ yuh just. been a 
tonin’ down all day, till now yuh ain’t 
got spunk enough left to give me a piece 
of your mind. Yuh ain’t got no busi- 
ness to do it. ’Tain’t nature to have 
school in summer, no way. What you 
ought to do is to get married. It may 
be yuh ain’t never had nochance. They 
do say there’s more women than men, 
an’ so some of ’em’s got to get left, but 
you ain’t got no call to,—not yet, you 
ain’t. I been sitin’ thinkin’ this thing 
out, an’ I about made up my mind that 
there wa’n’t no sort of reason why I 
should n't marry yuh myself. I’ve got 
a house—an’ I’ve got money. My girl’s 
likely, an’ I’m just expectin’ to see her 
step off any day, then I ’d have torustle 
around lively. An’ there’s Dave a 
needin’ a mother,—no, don’t say nothin’ 
yit, ‘cause right here I want to say I 
won't have no objections at all to your 
makin’ Dave mind, an’ handlin’ him 
lively when he needs it. I said no 
teacher wa’ n’t goin’ to lick him, but I 
ain’t said his ma shouldn't. ’Cose I 
expect yuh to train him up,—an’ if yuh 
need any help, I’m with yuh. An’ now 
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if yuh know yer own mind, I’m ready, 
an’ if yuh want to think it over, why 
[’l] walk home with yuh, or I’ll wait a 
week. I ain’t in no hurry.” 

Miss Dean was staring through the 
opposite wall at things that eyes see 
not. The present proposal could hardly 
be said to have come to her in the garb 
of a temptation ; still she was debating 
it. Its length had enabled her to re- 
cover from her surprise, to get over the 
utter impossibility of this possible event. 
She was telling herself that she was now 
entirely without prospects or means of 
support ; that she would never again be 
younger than at the present moment ; 
that the struggle for life had already 
robbed her of her too frail beauty and 
its evanescent charm; that she could 
not reasonably expect ever to have a 
better chance to marry; that this at 
least meant food and shelter. And 
otherwise?, Her eyes grew warm and 
bright. Otherwise the future, enriehed 
and peopled with her dreams. All that 
she had ever wanted was in the future, 
—it must be, for she had had nothing,— 
nothing. It was all waiting for her 
there,—fame, love, splendor, her ideal. 
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She had had none of these things,— 


they were all there. Who would hesi- 
tate a moment? She would walk from 


this place,—that would give her money 
to get started to doing something else, 
when she reached somewhere. 

An apologetic cough brought her 
back to the present. 

“OQ, I—I—beg your pardon,” she 
stammered. “I thank you,—you are 
very kind,—but—I do not care to 
marry. I —think — we had better go.” 

They passed out together. She locked 
the door and gave him thekey. Through 
the avenue of sweet-scented pines they 
passed down the hill. The air was lan- 
guorous. How old he was, and how 
ugly ! What was he walking home with 
her for? Probably because it was the 
most direct way to his own home. Well! 
—a whiff of air, laden with the smell of 
fried bacon, coffee, and soda biscuits, 
came from a house near by. How good 
it was! Probably they would never be 
hungry. She need never be hungry. 
She was at her gate now. She went in, 
closed it, andturned. He was waiting. 
Through the bars of the gate she held 
out her hand. 

L. B. Bridgman. 
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THE BATH OF MADAME MALIBRAN. 


From the French of A. de Pontmartin. 


THOUGH now nearly sixty-eight years 
of age, I grow young again to tell you 
my story. It is February, 1830, and I 
am a medical student at the Children’s 
Hospital, Rue de Sévres, under Doctor 
Jadelot, one of the celebrities of the 
time. 

My father, a rich notary of Mans, be- 
ing also an influential elector and an 
able man of affairs, had rendered im- 
portant services to the Baron de La 
Bouillerie, then manager of the privy 
purse of Charles X. I was a classmate 


at college of Francis de La Bouillerie 
(now Coadjutor of the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, after having been Bishop of 
Carcassonne), and having won the first 
prize in a general competition, and being 
highly recommended by my father to 


the good graces of the baron, one of the 
best and most hospitable of men, I was 
soon cordially received at their home. 

On the day that I announced to Fran- 
cis my admission, he said :— 

“Justin time! You can come to us 
tomorrow night to celebrate your suc- 
cess; we shall have a little music. Mad- 
ame Malibran and Mlle. Sontag will 
sing, accompanied by Rossini. My 
mother and the illustrious composer 
have even plotted together to effect a 
reconciliation between thetwo great caz- 
tatrices, who you know cordially detest 
each other. We hope to bring about a 
moment when, intoxicated with melody, 
enchanted with their own accents, and 
carried away by our enthusiasm, they 
will forget their enmity, and end by be- 
coming friends and kissing.” 

“And I’d give a good deal to be in 
their place!” I said, not in the least 
suspecting that I was talking to a future 
bishop. 

As you will suppose, madame, I was 


careful not to miss that delightful 
party. It was a sort of juste milieu 
(which expression had not yet been in- 
vented) between a formal reception and 
a reunion of intimate friends. We were 
fifty in all; but what names! And how 
my young heart beat,—I with my repu- 
tation yet to make,— when they pointed 
out to me amid those groups of notabil- 
ities, M. de Lamartine, whose Poetic 
Harmonies were about to be published ; 
Berryer, the new deputy of unexampled 
brilliancy ; the Vicomte de Bonald, al- 
most an octogenarian, but still as solid 
as any oak of his old Rouergue ; Victor 
Hugo, whose drama of Hernani was an- 
nounced on the bills of the Theatre 
Francais for the following week ; M. de 
Martignac, pale and melancholy, as 
though he had a double presentiment 
of his approaching end and the downfall 
of the throne; Paér, author of A/aitre de 
Chapelle, and consumed with jealousy 
of Rossini ; Charles Nocher, of whom 
Jules Janin said that with his vivid 
imagination he would end by assuring 
us that he had been guillotined in 1793 
between the Queen and Mme. Roland; 
Cherubini, at whose frown the whole 
Conservatoire trembled ; and Mlle. Del- 
phine Gay, a blonde beauty robed in 
white, with full shoulders and the pro- 
file of a Roman empress, successful in 
being at once the “ Muse de la Patrie”’ 
with the liberal party, and the favorite 
of two or three duchesses of the Fau- 
bourg Saint Germain. 

All of those celebrities made me viv- 
idly realize my own insignificance: to 
restore my confidence somewhat, how- 
ever, I caught a glimpse of the ludicrous 
countenance of the Viscount d’Arlin- 
court, whose forehead was ornamented 
with a flat curled lock, that I have never 
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forgotten. The author of the Solaire 
believed most implicitly in his own ge- 
nius, which made him doubly ludicrous ; 
he really thought himself the mental 
equal of all those about him, with also 
something of Chateaubriand, Lord By- 
ron, and Walter Scott. He had, as well 
as they, his portrait lithographed, with 
an eagle overhead and clouds beneath. 
“If he has made his mark,” thought I, 
“there is a chance that I, also, may be- 
come celebrated.” 

Bordogni, Zuchelli, and Santini, 
opened the concert by singing the trio 
Papatacct, from the /taliana in Algiers. 
Next a lovely young girl, then still called 
Mlle. Moke, but destined one day to 
somewhat too much notoriety as Mme. 
Pleyel, obtained great applause by her 
marvelous execution of a sonata of 
Beethoven. At length, the two stars 
made their dazzling appearance. Shall 
I try to picture them to you?) When I 
have told you that you resemble Mme. 
Malibran, I shall need the brush of Cot 
to complete the sense of my phrase. 
Nevertheless, I take the risk. 

The contrast between those two ex- 
quisite women was so striking that they 
harmonized superbly. Mlle. Sontag was 
a perfect type of German beauty, such 
as the poets make us‘ dream of, but we 
so rarely meet in real life. That which 
rendered her incomparable in the ter- 
rible réle of Dofia Anna was, that she 
opposed to the sensual fury of Spanish 
passion all the most ethereal, most 
chaste attributes of the poetry of the 
North. The elegance of her figure— 
slender, without being thin — accorded 
admirably with the regularity of her 
features and the expression of her face. 
Her hair was of that warm, golden hue 
that best accompanies a tea-rose tinted 
skin; her eyes of violet blue were 
sweetly sad; and her lips seemed now 
and again to smile at the invisible, or 
speak to the unknown. The ideal, the 
cherished ideal of our youth, vague as a 
dream without awakening, soft as the 
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kisses of a sister, fresh as the dew of 
April, pure as Himalayan snows, timid 
as the bird that slips through our fin- 
gers, melancholy as the hint of a storm 
in the midst of the splendors of a spring 
morning, the zdea/ revealed in a form of 
unparalleled delicacy, and singing with 
an angel’s voice,—thus I recall Mlle. 
Sontag from my memories of the past. 

Mme. Malibran! Musset has ren- 
dered her immortal ; how dare I describe 
her? She was a brunette, pale with that 
healthy whiteness that seems to promise 
long life. Her jetty locks were parted 
over asnowy forehead resplendent with 
genius, whose unextinguishable flame 
beamed forth, also, from her dark, 
almond-shaped eyes. Those eyes con- 
stantly surprised us by their alterna- 
tions of consuming ardor and irresistible 
languor. The lower part of the face 
was, perhaps, lacking in regularity. The 
mouth was somewhat wide; the chin a 
trifle too long ; but only the eyes of one 
whose heart was twenty degrees colder 
than the ice of Spitzbergen could have 
seen those almost imperceptible defects. 
As a whole, the face was adorable, and 
possessed an extraordinary facility of 
transformation, which enabled it to por- 
tray equally well the lively humor of 
Rosina, the dramatic emotion of Za 
Gazza, and the tragic intensity of Ofe//o, 
Asa woman, “La Malibran” was attract- 
ive and astonishing in the extreme. 
She seemed at once to have something 
Spanish, something Creole, even at 
times a dash of the Paris gamin, com- 
bined with the womanly coquetry and 
bewitching graces of the Parisienne by 
adoption. The full extent of her beauty 
could be appreciated only by seeing her 
in the third act of Ove//o, bending over 
her harp, her hair-flowing unbound over 
her bare shoulders, real tears in her 
gazelle-like eyes, and enveloped in the 
folds of that gown. of gauze which, by 
its seductive indiscretions, so seriously 
interfered with the examinations of the 
Law School and Medical College. Cer- 
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tainly she had, she also, her share of 
spiritual charm; but in addition, un- 
known perhaps to herself, she exercised 
over the senses an irresistible fascina- 
tion. But what am I saying, madame? 
I should have contented myself with 
painting her portrait only ; and gazing 
on you, I could but have flattered it. 

Rossini took his place at the piano; 
Mile. Sontag sang the Cavatina of // 
Barbier, “Una voce poco fa”; after, 
Mme. Malibran gave us the air of Za 
Gazza, “ Di piacer mi balza il cor!”” To 
make you understand how those two 
airs were sung, I have only to repeat 
what was whispered on all sides: “She 
surpasses herself; it seems as though 
they were defying each other; never, 
never again, will singing like that be 
heard !” 

Then came the grand duo of Semira- 
mis and Arsaces; “Eh! ben a te feris- 
ci!” The only fault of that delightful 
music is that it is a little too ornate; the 
two singers took advantage of that fact 
to scatter all through the original notes 


yet more embellishments, but of such 
exquisite effect that the composer, in- 
stead of growing angry, appeared over- 


joyed. But when came the celebrated 
andante, “Giorno d’orrore, Giorno di 
contente !’’—when the notes of defiance 
and menace exchanged between mother 
and son were followed by the song of 
peace and tenderness: “T’arresta o 
Dio,” and those two voices united, or 
rather melted one into the other with 
incomparable suavity, then the enthu- 
siasm of that audience of dilettanti be- 
came a veritable ecstasy. “How can 
they hate one another when their voices 
accord so divinely?” said a voice just 
behind me. I saw tears in many beau- 
tiful eyes. All the icy dignity of social 
decorum had melted as completely away 
as though an invisible fairy had waved 
over our heads her magic wand. 

It was the culminating point of the 
soirée, the moment hoped and waited 
for by the hostess. At the end of the 
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duet Rossini arose, with evidences of 
the most sincere emotion: “Oh! it is 
too beautiful!” said he; “ladies, you 
must be thanked with a kiss!” and, to 
give the example he pressed the two 
rivals in his arms; then, with a quick, 
friendly movement pushed one towards 
the other. 

But alas! the ice had formed again 
more quickly than it had disappeared. 
Mme. Malibran took a step backwards ; 
Mile. Sontag, very proud, certain to 
become completely a grand lady by her 
approaching marriage with Count 
Rossi, showed not a whit more eager- 
ness; in short, the reconciliation con- 
spiracy was a complete failure. 

To effect a diversion during the stiff 
interval that ensued, Rudolph d’Ap- 
pony, the social favorite of that memo- 
rable winter, rushed to the piano and 
played first the “Invitation to the 
Waltz” of Weber; then, the waltz of 
Der Fretschiitz. Immediately the eldest 
son of the house invited Mlle. Sontag 
to dance. Handsome Antony de 
Noailles led off Mme. Malibran. It 
was then, perhaps, for the first time 
that that absurd rule of precedence, 
which in aristocratic salons made a 
great artist the inferior of any titled 
idiot, was suppressed. 

The prodigality of misers and the 
bravery of cowards has often been 
cited. That music had plunged me into 
such a state of intoxication that I was 
no longer myself, a poor timid student, 
but a dreamer,a personage of Hoff- 
man, wandering among unknown 
worlds. I forgot my timidity, and in- 
vited Mme. Malibran for the third 
waltz. She accepted, looking at me 
with a little maternal air, irresistibly 
droll, for she was only two years my 
senior. I waltzed only passably well ; 
but strange tosay Desdemona also was 
a poor waltzer. She spoke of it herself, 
adding, “ Thank God! there is nothing 
German about me,” with too-evident 
malice. Five minutes afterwards we 
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stopped, and she said to me in Spanish 
something that I did not understand 
very literally, but that meant: “That 
great blonde! What a piece of affecta- 
tion! O,no, I’m not ready to kiss her!” 
which rang in my ears as the only false 
note of the evening. 

When our waltz was over, Mme. Mal- 
ibran asked me to see if her carriage 
had arrived, — “for,” said she, “it is 
much past midnight and tomorrow I 
must be up very early.” 

The next day, at seven in the morn- 
ing, I.was at the Children’s Hospital, 
Rue de Sevres. 

I found the good sisters in a state of 
consternation. Doctor Jadelot had just 
ordered a bath,for a child siezed with 
convulsions ; but the child resisted the 
execution of the prescription with such 
violence that it was evident if they tried 
to bathe him by force, the horrible 
spasms would augment, and he might 
die before even entering the water. 
What must be done? 

At that moment a young woman came 
towards us whom, to my great surprise, 
I recognized as Mme. Malibran. It has 
been said that when making such visits 
she wore the dress of a sister of charity, 
but that is not true. She would have 
regarded such a disguise as a profana- 
tion, and was attired most simply in 
black. The sisters, who seemed used 
to her presence among them, briefly 
told her of their dilemma. 

She went up to the child, who was 
still suffering intensely, and said, in a 
caressing voice, — 

“My boy, if I sang youa pretty song, 
would n't you be willing to get into that 
bath, which will make you well?” 

The child, more and more agitated, 
made no reply,— indeed, seemed scarce- 
ly to have heard; but Mme. Malibran, 
hoping still to persuade him, sang her 
celebrated ballad, “ Bonheur de te re- 
voir,” then a dolero of Madrid, “Io che 
son contrabandista!” a popular song of 
which she had made a chef-d’@uvre. 
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Can you imagine, madame, the effect 
of that singing, all in softest tones, 
amid the bare walls of a hospital ward ? 
It was like a beam of dawn, breaking 
little by little through the darkness of 
a winter night. The good sisters had 
never before had such a treat; they 
joined their hands, held their breath, 
and lifted to heaven their humid eyes, 
believing perhaps they were hearing 
one of those angels whom Lamartine 
says “God Himself listens to.” 

As for me, I fell once more under the 
charm of the evening before; but the 
child remained completely insensible to 
that wonderful talent, so charitably em- 
ployed in his behalf. He was either too 
young to understand, or in too much 
pain to enjoy it. When the sisters once 
more tried to carry him towards the 
bath, he struggled in their arms like 
one possessed, uttering the while such 
piercing screams that they were obliged 
to desist. 

“It is no use,” said a young sister, 
with tears in her eyes. ‘“ We can only 
let him die!” 

Then Mme. Malibran had an inspira- 
tion. Taking one of the child’s hot 
hands in hers, she said with a smile of . 
heavenly sweetness, — 

“Dear little one, if I get into the 
bath, will you not come with me ?”’ 

That time she was understood. The 
child made a slight sign with his head 
and ceased screaming. Instantly we 
students withdrew, feeling the most 
profound respect and admiration ; and 
believe me, no sensual image marred 
the sincerity of our enthusiastic hom- 
age. The sisters surrounded the lovely 
songstress, and she entered the bath 
and held out her arms to the child, who 
no longer offered the slightest resist- 
ance. Ten minutes later he fell into a 
peaceful sleep upon the shoulder of 
Desdemona. 

You divine, do you not? that an hour 
after I was waiting for Mme. Malibran 
when she left the hospital. She knew 
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and recognized me; then, not permit- 
ting me to finish a compliment which 
my emotion rendered somewhat unin- 
telligible, she said,— 
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“My young friend, I can assure you 
of this: it is much more difficult to 
kiss a rival than it is to do an act of 
charity !” 

V. G. T. 





ETC. 


THE spectacle of the two great English-speaking 
nations holding in the course of the same year impor- 
tant elections is one that cannot fail to have a keen 
dramatic interest, even to those who have no decided 
opinions about the matters at stake. Elections are 
by no means the most vital and decisive occurrences 
in national history: the daily working of social in- 
stitutions, the things that make or mar schools and 
homes, interest the wise more deeply, and elections 
now and then occur that seem to them to afford hardly 
more rational excuse for the campaign enthusiasm of 
partisans than a base-ball game ; little being at stake 
but the distribution of offices. A great election, how- 
ever, is usually at least the registering and public 
declaration of vital national changes that have been 
already wrought through more subtle influences, even 
when it does not itself create such changes. In both 
great elections this year, large structural changes 
may depend on the result. In our own country, the 
two questions to be decided next November come 
near to being as clearly defined as one could ask. 
But for the confusion produced by the recent impor- 
tation of a plan of “ Reciprocity ” into the field, the 
people would have a most distinct choice offered 
between the revenue principle and the protective 
principle in the levying of tariffs on imports. As it 
stands, a verdict for the Democratic candidate will 
be a distinct choice of the revenue principle; but a 
verdict for the Republican party will not be as clear, 
for the policy now called ‘* Reciprocity ” is novel, and 
by no means clearly defined. There are many forms 
of reciprocity possible, and one might approve it in 
some forms, and yet totally disapprove the McKin- 
ley law. There are, in fact, two entirely distinct 
policies involved in the reciprocity of this Act: the 
general idea of reciprocal, or retaliatory, tariffs ; and 
the policy of vesting control over these in the ex- 
ecutive instead of the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment,— a new departure in American legislation, 
and one important enough to demand consideration 
by itself, quite apart from the general topic of reci- 
procity. Again, there is a difference between recip- 
rocal and retaliatory tariffs, which would doubtless 
affect the voter when it was understood; the policy 
embodied in the present law is what is usually called 
that of retaliatory tariffs. 
admission of goods from countries that admit our 


Reciprocity —the free 


goods free— would mean primarily the removal of 


duties on English products. This whole topic of 


reciprocal or of retaliatory tarifls is new to the people 
of this country. Instead of many years of discussion 
of them, as in the ‘general question of high or iow, 
protective or revenue tariffs, we have had not many 
months. As short a while ago as the last presiden- 
tial campaign, the Republican party had no presen- 
timent of this annex to its tariff policy. Yet the 
citizen who wishes by his vote to express simply 
allegiance to the high protective principle cannot do 
so, without also endorsing a new and vaguely defined 
principle, to which he may be reluctant to commit 
himself without further knowledge. It is unfortunate 
that the party could not have been content to leave 
out new complications, and —the silver question 
having been eliminated — bring the tariff question 
before the country with almost the simplicity of the 
Referendum. 


For the rest, the people have indeed a clear path 
before them this fall, There is doubtless a shade of 
difference in the silver planks of the parties, that of 
the Democratic platform being a trifle more unsatis- 
factory to the silver men, rather than that of the Re- 
publican a trifle more satisfactory ; but the candi- 
dates are the platform in this matter, and no one 
supposes that the shadowy difference in the platforms 
indicates any difference that would actually follow 
in legislation. And in the attitude of the parties, 
aside from platforms, is there much to choose ; 
for while a larger body of Democrats are silver men, 
a more influential body of Republicans are on that 
side. Again, there can be no serious personal ques- 
tion between the candidates : the voter will have his 
individual or party opinion as to which would make 
the better president, but nobody thinks that either 
would make a bad one; both have been tried, and 
neither has made a failure, on the whole. On the 
important question of Civil Service Reform, neither 
party asa party is in the smallest degree to be trust- 
ed, nor does the partisan of either longer indulge in 
the illusion that it is. Neither candidate has a 
blameless record. The Democratic platform has the 
better plank on this subject, and the personal sym- 
pathies of Mr. Cleveland with the reform have been 
more strongly demonstrated than those of Mr. Har- 
rison,—there can be no question that this is the uni- 
form verdict of the leaders of the reform, the credit 
of whatever the present administration has done for 


it resting mainly with Mr. Roosevelt. Still, the dif- 
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ference to be looked for in the action of the two 
parties if brought to power is not enough to put any 
civil service reformer who is at the same time a high 
protectionist under much pressure of conviction in 
behalf of the Democratic ticket. 


THERE remains the choice that many will think 
the most important of all, and this is as plainly de- 
fined as it is possible for a choice to be. Thisis 
the so-called ‘‘Force-bill issue.” Whoever votes 
the Democratic ticket votes for the continuance of 
our present system of conducting congressional elec- 
tions under State authority ; whoever votes the Re- 
publican, for the control of these by the central gov- 
ernment. Aside from any immediate party question 
involved in this, it is evident that the change would 
mean a very considerable remodeling of our whole 
federal system. It is a doctrine suggested by at least 
one American authority on constitutional govern- 
ment, that this system is temporary, and the State 
governments will decline and eventually decay away, 
leaving the national and municipal governments in 
direct relation. Should the people decide in favor 
of the so-cailed ** force bill,” it would be a long 
step toward the fulfilling of such prophecy. 


IMPORTANT as the main issues of our campaign 
are, they do not equal in critical intensity that which 
the English voters have just faced, and — unfortu- 
nately, as most Americans will feel — have not met 
decisively. The granting of an Irish parliament 
would be as long a step toward a federal system in 
England as the assumption of naticnal control in 
Congressional elections would be toward the aboli- 
tion of our federal systemin America. But it would 
have for the immediate present a greater importance 
than even its bearing on the ultimate structure of 
the British empire. It affects most closely the fates 
of the Irish as a people. If they have the capacity 
of self-government, it is a crying need that they 
should be allowed to develop the power. No one 
that has faced the disheartening statistics of our 
charities and corrections can be indifferent to the 
puzzle: What is it that ails this gifted people, with 
its power of producing so high types? One is per- 
suaded that it must be under some blight ; a blight of 
which we feel the consequences in this country in 
many ways. If it come from their political rela- 
tion to England, it is to the interest of civilization 
and humanity that this relation should be altered. 
Che bitterness of their feeling toward England, 
which they import into the United States, to the 
profound injury of our politics, is in itself an evil 
that ought to cease. The present situation is un- 
tenable, — it is not decent, on the verge of the 
twentieth century, that a highly civilized nation, 
with a considerable sentiment of justice and of gov- 
ernment by good-will, should be forever holding a 
dependency by force, and under a sense of bitter 
resentment on the one side and contempt on the 


other. It seems impossible, at this distance, that 
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there should be any other escape from this situation 
than the one that all history has laid down for such 
cases,—that of local autonomy in some form ; im- 
possible, too, that among the many forms this might 
take, some one may not be devised that shall meet 
all serious difficulties, such as the Ulster protests. 


WE hesitate to comment on the amazing and sav- 
age outbursts of labor troubles of this month, for the 
reason that the only possible comment is so perfectly 
obvious. It is the merest commonplace to say that 
whatever grievance the laborers in Pennsylvania or 
in Idaho may prove to have hag, resistance by vio- 
lence to the introduction of other laborers in their 
places is utterly unjustifiable. Yet —and this is 
really the amazing part of it — this very proposition 
is the one that not only these men, but almost the 
whole body of ‘‘ organized ” laborers, utterly deny, 
and with the sympathy and _ half-countenance of 
many benevolent outsiders. It is rooted deeply in 
the minds of most members of the trades-unions that 
they have a right to support a strike by violent ex- 
clusion of competing laborers. Indeed, the whole 
question of adjustment of whatever is harsh or unfair 
in the wage system turns about this very point of 
what shall be done with the surplus laborer. The 
union man and the philanthropists who sympathize 
with him practically deny the right of the non-union 
man to exist. Obviously, if he is always at hand, 
ready to take the places surrendered by union men 
when they go on strike, they have no weapon against 
their employers, and may be unable to protect them- 
selves against gross oppressions; all their saving, 
and their daring, and their sacrifices in behalf of 
their order, come to nothing, as long as he is to be 
reckoned with. Obviously, also, if they are to be 
allowed to forbid him the right to work, not only is 
every American principle of equal liberty outraged, 
and a grosser oppression perpetrated against a more 
defenseless class, but humanity must either let hordes 
of men starve, or support them by charity,— that is, 
by withdrawing vast sums of money from the active 
support of industries and the wages of the men that 
are allowed to work. There is no escape from these 
alternatives. Perhaps one might be found by enroll- 
ing every workman in the country in the unions, but 
this the unions do not desire; they would thereby 
increase instead of lessening the pressure of competi- 
tion, which it is their constant struggle to restrict. 
Nor would any system of co-operation meet the 
trouble, for co-operation works well only with a 
somewhat well-chosen and sensible body of laborers. 
What would become of the stupid, the shiftless, and 
inefficient after every first-rate workman in the coun- 
try had been drawn into a co-operative employment ? 
Indeed, we are faced by fire on every side in the 
effort —so alluring to the heart of every humane 
being —to evade the awful problem set before hu- 
manity by the suspension of the law of destruction 
of the unfittest, which has hitherto dominated evolu- 
We cannot return to it, and kill off those who 
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fail in the struggle for existence ; we cannot allow 
them to live and propagate their kind, without being 
faced by insoluble problems, such as this of compe- 
tition in the labor market. 


THIs much on the assumption that the non-union 
man is really a surplus laborer,— the inferior, un- 
skilled class, desired by employers only as a make- 
shift in case of trouble with their regular workmen. 
This is probably true of a considerable class of the 
lowest laborers, mostly recently imported foreigners. 
But it is also true that it is a common experience 
with employers to find union labor inferior to non- 
union, not because it is less docile, more able to en- 
force its own claim in any dispute, but because it is 
less diligent and skillful. The union man trusts to 
his union to protect him from the consequences of 
wrong-doing or laziness ; and cases are fresh in every 
one’s memory in which great strikes and boycotts, 
interrupting the work of thousands that had nothing 
whatever to do with the dispute, have been ordered 
in defense of two or three worthless drunkards. This 
stupid defense of lower standards of workmanship, 
the rules that many unions adopt, actually forbidding 
any extra zeal in work, must lower the grade of 
union labor below that of men wko, starting with the 
same equipment, refuse to subject themselves to such 
rules. No one in these days denies the right, moral 
and legal, of workingmen to organize, to strike, to 
boycott, within certain limits ; and indeed, consider- 
ing the practical helplessness of the individual work- 
man as against the individual employer, it would 
seem as if real freedom of contract between them — 
and therefore social justice and progress — was to be 
preserved in no other way than by organization, 
which enables the laborers to deal in bodies, instead 
of singly. Whether the trades unioinsm is the right 
organization is another question. Other forms have 
been tried, but it cannot be said that they have 
worked any better. Neither the Knights of Labor, 
nor even the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
which long bore so good a reputation for moderation 
and prudence, proved in critical moments any wiser 
or fairer. And the trades unions are the form to 
which the workingmen themselves cleave. Yet the 
fairest students of the wages question do not find 
themselves satisfied that these unions have material- 
ly benefited their members, in this country, at least. 
The tables of money lost in wages and in product, 
by strikes, as compared with any gain in wage rate 
attained by them; the list of desperate, and often 
unreasonable, struggles made purely to obtain recog- 
nition for the unions, and enforce their rules,— with 
perhaps the result only of exasperating employers 
against them, and making them refuse to deal with 
these bodies at all,— these make sorry reading. The 
heroism of some of these strikes, in which thousands 
of men forfeit their means of livelihood to protect a 
single member of their order, and the selfishness of 
the members who make demand upon this unreason- 
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ing heroism ; the passionate and tenacious loyalty to 
their own order, and the obtuse mercilessness toward 
those outside of it ; the readiness with which violence 
is resorted to, and the crude comprehension of the 
importance of law ;— all these traits are medizval, 
and hint of a class yet in a medizval stage of civil 
development, held to modern order as individuals by 
the weight of society, but showing their imperfect 
relation to it when massed in organizations of their 
own devising. There seem but two remedies for 
this : one, the gradual education of time, working on 
the unions themselves through many blunders, and 
perhaps much national injury ; the other, the crea- 
tion of co-operative, or profit-sharing, establishmen 

in such numbers as to break the prestige of the un- 
ions through the growth of a large counter organiza- 
tion, which would tend constantly to draw the best 
men into itself, and set an example of better method. 


A Forty-Niner. 
(In camp, e# route to the White Pine Mines, 1869.) 


Look yer! I think we ’ll camp right yer, 

Yer ’s grass enough to do our stock, 

I’ll build a fire agin this rock. 

This yer ’s all right. Thar ain’t no wood, 

But this yer sage brush ’s jist as good 

To cook our grub. Yer’s water too! 

°T ain’t jist the best, but then ’t “ll do 

Well ’nough fer sich old chaps as we, 

It’s a durned sight 400 good fer me! 

H’loh, stranger! Whar're ye goin ter ? 
White Pine, ye say? O ho, White Pine; 
Well that’s us.too! we’re pointin’ thar, 

‘ Onhitch your pintos. You ’ve gone far 
Enough terday! Onhitch an’ jine 

Ourcamp! Thar ain’t no use ter fret 

We ’ll git thar soon enough, you bet! 


Eh ? well, that’s sense! An airly start 
Will help us on the way right smart. 

My old blind mule ’ll bray out a sound 
*Bout daylight, fust thing when he wakes, 
An’ when we hear his cheerful song 

A warblin’ like a Chinese gong, 

We ’ll jist turn out an’ straighten round 
An’ git things fixed ter pull up stakes,— 
A smart old mule you say? Well he, 

I think, knows full as much as me, 


How long ’ve been on this yer Coast ? 
Wall, now, that gits me! let me see,— 
I kem out yer in forty-nine. 

It ’s twenty years now nigh a’most 
Since first I started in ter mine ; 

An’ ever since I’ve sloshed around 

An’ digged and prospected an’ panned 
Wharever color could be found, 

Till scratchin’ in the rocks an’ sand 

Is all I know,—— 





Ort ter be rich ? 
NoI think not! That’s a mistake ! 
{ never ort ter hev a cent, 
Cause ef I did it would be spent 
Or fooled away somehow, | ’spose. 
I think cash kinder burns my clothes, 
I hed ’bout twenty thousand once, 
That ’s how I know I’m sich a dunce. 
You spoke about my old blind mule, 
His dad was smart compared to me. 
No one but a most tarnal fool 
Would go an’ git onto a spree, 
Just ’cause he chanced to make a raise. 
That ’s what I did! Fer fourteen days 
I jist went on a howlin’ drunk, 
An’ fit the *‘ tiger” tooth and toe ; 
An’ that same “‘ tiger” was n’t slow 
A clawin’ in my scads, you bet ! 
At last I got so full, my sweat 
Smelled like old rye, ’n’ a decent skunk 
Would hold his breath in passin’ me. 


Then, when I got half sobered down 
I put ten thousand in a ditch, 

A company consarn, the which 

Jist done the rest o’ my stake up brown. 
>T was n’t never finished ; an’ fer that 
*T was n’t never meant ter be. A flat 
Made flatter still by bein’ tight, 

*S about the only tifing *t would bite 
At sich a naked hook. You see, 

It’s plain I ort n’t ter be rich, 

Only ‘cause I’m fool enough ter be. 


Go to the States again, you say ? 

Come now, I guess that ’s one o’ your jokes ; 
A purty duck I'd be ter stay 

Around whar thar is women folks, 

An’ fellers with biled shirts, an’ pants, 

What set so snug up to their skin 

Jist like as ef they ’d been poured in 

To ’em while hot. 


A muley cow 
Would be more posted how ter act 
Inside o’ a house nor I would now! 
Id s’prise the natives, that’s a fact. 
Don’t know fer sartin, but I b’lieve 
If I was dinin’ with the Queen, 
An’ thought my plate did n’t look quite clean, 
Id wipe the durned thing on my sleeve 
Afore I’d think. No, I ain’t fit 
Ter live ’mong people ’at ’s refined 
An’ edicated, not a bit. 
You see I’m twenty years behind. 
I would n’t adorn society, 
An’ it would n’t hev no charms fer me. 


No, all I’m fit fer is ter tramp 
An’ prospect round from camp ter camp, 
An’ dig inter the quartz an’ dirt, 


Eat cabin grub, s eep like a hound 

In a hard bunk, or on the ground, 
Wear old slouch hat, an’ woolen shirt, 
An’ go unshaved just like a Turk ; 
That ’s all I’m good fer’s long ’s I live. 


I feel the best when I’m ter work 

A tunnelin’ jist like a fox 

Inter the hills ; them is my banks, 
An’ when [ wants ter make a draft 

I runs a drift, or sinks a shaft, 

An’ tries ter git inter the vault, 

An ef I do I makes no thanks, 

Ad’ ef I don’t I finds no fault, 

But goes ahead, an’ tries agin. 

The hills an’ gulches they hev been 
All squar with me these twenty years, 
They ’ve paid me fair fer my hard knocks ! 
Better nor I deserve, it ‘pears, 

Seein’ as I ain’t laid by no rocks. 


Git me a wife an’ settle down? 

Shu ! blow me, ef that ain’t wuss yet. 
The old gal that would marry me 
Would be a tough old hen, you bet ! 
What a peart couple we should be — 
An’ han’some, ef we was well matched ; 
What noble parents, possibly,— 

Ef any yonkers should be hatched, 
An’ they resembled thar old dad, 

I kinder think I’d be so mad 

I could n’t eat. That ’d be too bad 
Ter hev more folks ’at looks like me, 
Beside, it would n’t be safe. You see 
Ef old man Barnum ’d git ter know 
He ’d hev the hull tribe in his show. 
That ’s altogether out o’ my line ! 

I’d do most anythin’ ’fore I’d jine 

A menagerie ; I could n’t endure 
Bein’ gawped at like a kangaroo, 

An’ so you see it would n’t do. 


An’ ‘‘settle down?” Stranger, you see, 
Thar ain’t no settle down ¢er me, 

Over this Coast fer twenty years 

I ’ve tramped about until it pears 

I could n’t live more’n a year ’n a place 
Ef I should try my level best. 

But then, some day, I'll take a rest 
’Fore long, an’ settle down fer good. 

An’ when I turns this yer old face 

Fer the last time towards the sun, 

An’ my last head o’ breath is run, 

An’ this old heart quits thumpin’ round, 
I ’spose it *1l be understood 

By all the boys I ’ve settled down; 

An’ ef I should n’t find a grave 

Down in some shaft, or tunnel-cave, 

Or other land-slide, so’s ter save 

Bein’ planted near the top o’ the grouad, 
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I’d like ter hev a little mound 

O’ dirt an’ rocks heaped over me, 

A long ways off from any town, 

Or camp, or trail ; because, you see, 
I'd like ter hev a good long sleep, 
An’ not be in somebody’s way. 


Expect ter land in heaven? yer say. 

Do I look like a saint, now, eh? 

I guess heaven’s most too good fer me / 
No, I ain’t fit ter be a saint 

No more ’nan’ [njun in his paint 

An’ breech-clout is! I’d jest as soon tell 
That I ain’t none too good fer — well 

I won’t say that ; I think thar ’ll be 
Some place rigged up for sich as me,— 
Some diggin’s, maybe, whar a man 

Could git *bout two bits ter the pan 

With no sich thing as playin’ out. 

Sich place as that would be about 

As good a heayen as I deserve ; 

Some place whar a man would n’t git old, 
An’ bunged up with the cramps an’ cold, 
An’ crippled with the rheumatiz, 

Would be a great improve on this, — 


An’ may be — like as not — who knows ?— 
I sometime think the truth o’ ’t is 

That all of us are yer to serve 

Some purpose in the gen’ral plan ; 

That bein’ so, may be I ’ve filled 

The plan that Providence has willed 

Jest ’s well as though I’d been a man 

O” better parts. 


BOOK 


Documents from the Sutro Collection. 

THE Historical Society of Southern California is 
doing the California public a service that might have 
been expected from some agency nearer the head- 
quarters of the Sutro Library. It is publishing, with 
translations, a series of the rare and valuable docu- 
ments concerning the exploration of California, which 
have been secured by Mr. Sutro. Vol. II, Part 1, 
of the publications of this society, contains nineteen 
documents, found by Mr. Sutro, through his agents, 
in a search in the India archives of Seville, to which 
he obtained access by express order from the King of 
Spain. But two or three of these documents were 
known to Mr. H. H. Bancroft, or have ever been 
printed in this country, or mentioned in any history 
of the exploration of the coast. 
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But here I be, 
A driftin’ ter theology ; 
Let‘s allturnin! That “‘ airly start,” 
Now recollect! Of course, White Pine 
Will furnish all o’ us a mine, 
That ’s richer than the Eberhardt. 
John Brayshaw Kay. 


A Correction. 


[Extract from a letter dated May 7, 1892, from 
Mr. John Murray, whose article in the May Over- 
LAND on “*‘ California’s Discovery of Gold in 1841 ” 
will be remembered. } 

I now copy verbatim from the Colonel [Colonel 
Warner, who testified to the discovery, and writes 
to thank Mr. Murray “for industry and persever- 
ance” ]: ‘* There is a clerical error or misprint in 
your article which, although of no personal impor- 
tance to me, might when discovered throw discredit 
upon or weaken other statements made in my letter 
to you. My age is given as ¢hirty-eight, when it was 
but ¢hirty-four, in the year‘of the gold discovery. I 
arrived in Los A. Dec. 5th, 1831, and was twenty- 
four years and fifteen days old on that day. [do 
not know that it is of sufficient importance to re- 
quire a correction, by asking the editor to give in a 
future number a note correcting the error. I leave 
this matter entirely with you.” It would seem then 
as if the Col. were 85 years gld — and not nearly go. 
I wrote him that “I shall submit that clerical error 
of your age (38 instead of 34) to the editors, and it 
will rest with them as to correction. Shall tell them 
that I desire the correction.” 


REVIEWS. 


They begin with a letter from Fray Andres de 
Aguirrg to the Archbishop of Mexico, written in 
1584-5, relating at second hand the story of a Portu- 
guese trader about some rich and civilized islands 
located in the middle of the Pacific,—islands purely 
mythical, as it proved. Eight of the nineteen docu- 
ments are paragraphs concerning the coast, taken 
from letters on other topics. Two are the diaries of 
Fathers Crespi and De la Pefia, which have been 
known and published before. The rest are letters, 
extending over the period from 1584 to 1603. Most 
of them are written by the several viceroys of New 
Spain and by Sebastian Vizcaino. Two are from 
Father Junipero Serra. Alrost all are addressed to 
the King of Spain. They supply links in the history 
of the discovery and Spanish ‘possession of Califor- 
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nia, of great interest to students. They are to be 
regarded, however, only as samples from Mr. Sutro’s 
wonderful collection, in which it is known that still 
more interesting documents, discovered later among 
papers bought without examination, remain to be 
published. 

A Book by Bishop Kip.! 

BisHoP Kip has so long been a prominent figure 
in California society, that it needs but to say that he 
has published a book on his early day experiences to 
assure all Californians that it is something worth 
reading. Wealth of material, a pleasant style, shrewd 
observation, and absolute truthfulness are good fac- 
tors in any book ; and in this all are combined. The 
last quality is lacking, it must be said, in many Pio- 
neer stories, but that is rather because of untrained 
observation, faulty memories, and the glamor that the 
lapse of time has thrown over the days of ’49, than 
from any intention to mislead. The lie that the 
teller fully believes is as hard a matter to fight as the 
half truth, 

But Bishop Kip came to California impelled by 
no romantic love of adventure, no search for El Do- 
rado. It was in all soberness he came. ‘“ After 
twenty-six Bishops had said it was my duty to go, 
all I could do was to assent.” His voyage here was 
marked by the scenes of excitement that fill all sto- 
ries of the passage hither in the early fifties, —over- 
crowded steamers, crossing the Isthmus on mule 
back, tales of robbery and danger from treacherous 
natives and reckless travelers, storm and shipwreck, 
and a final reaching of the Golden Gate when hope 
was almost gone. 

Then came aseries of apostolic journeys to the 
different scattered towns, mining camps, and mili- 
tary posts, to perform the offices of the Church 
where they had long been strangers. 

The beginnings of the Church in each of the prin- 
cipal towns is given a chapter, bringing thenarrative 
up to 1857. The manuscript of the book was writ- 
ten in 1860, while the times of which it treats were 
still fresh in the author’s mind. 

All Episcopalians will prize the book highly, and 
men of other denominations will read it with interest 
and profit. 

Travel Books. 

Mrs. Rollins’s book, From Pine to Palm,? is a 
pleasant study of the effect of travel on the New 
England conscience ; for though a New Yorker, Mrs. 
Rollins pleads guilty to having the introspective, 
moralizing Boston temperament. She begins her 
lessons at, the very first point the steamer touches, 
Newport News. On a drive to Old Point Comfort 
she forswears botanizing for all her southern trip: 
tropical plants she finds do not ‘‘ classify ” readily. 

1 Early Days of My Episcopate. By Right Rev. Wm. 
Ingraham Kip. New York : Thomas Whittaker. 1892. 


_?From Pine to Palm, By Alice W. Rollins. New 
York: G, P, Putnam's Sons: 1892. 
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Instead of being moved to moral indignation at the 
dirt and rags of St. Thomas, she finds that these are 
picturesque. At Barbadoes she reserits English 
‘*improvements.” ‘‘No one wants civilization in 
the tropics.” ‘‘ Yonder comes a little girl with a 
white dress on that is almost clean, and very nearly 
whole. It is too bad!” 

At Rio Janeiro her demoralization is complete. 
She is driven up into the mountains by yellow fever 
epidemic, and spends enough time in a tropic gar- 
den at Tijuca to weary of its brightness and bloom, 

The Bermudas offer an interlude of fine descrip- 
tion, and then Mrs. Rollins takes her readers over 
the Canadian Pacific and on to Alaska. She has so 
far lost her missionary spirit that she gives but one 
line to the Indians and only a page to Sitka. Her 
time is taken up with nature, the trees, the glaciers, 
the stars. She can hardly get over her surprise at the 
mildness of climate, the delicacy of tint and outline 
in Alaskan scenery. 

Altogether it is a pleasant book to read, and mer- 
its the sumptuous dress and illustration the Putnams 
have given it. But let no man buy the book under 
the impression that he will find in it anything like 
guide book information or geographical statistics. 

The very antipodes of Mrs. Rollins’s book in 
style, as nearly in the region described, is Doctor 
Coltman’s Zhe Chinese.8 Doctor Coltman went asa 
medical missionary to northern China. Chinanfu 
was the city he chose to dwell in for the most part. 
Mrs. Rollins could not have written, ‘‘ He was in- 
voking Buddha to help either he or I,” neither 
could she have noted or described, as the Doctor 
does, a thousand things pertaining to the domestic 
and social life, to say nothing of matters strictly 
medical. Doctor Coltman’s missionary fervor was 
sufficient to take him far from home and from lucra- 
tive practice or the chance of it ; but it is nowhere 
sufficient to interfere with hard-headed coolness of 
observation, and a scientific frankness of speech that 
at times verges on the startling. 

The Chinese, as here depicted by a partial ob- 
server, with remarkable opportunities to penetrate 
into their domestic life, are no more lovable than 
the people of our Western slope have found them. 
They have their virtues,—especially the laboring 
classes, —economy, industry, and a whole list more; 
the higher classes are dignified and courteous, but 
they are mercenary, suspicious, untruthful, and de- 
void of morality,—judging by Western standards,— 
a lapse from morality on the part of a man, being 
made known to his friends, renders him a laughing 
stock, it may be, but there is no healthful moral in- 
dignation back of the laughter. 

In the political outlook for China, Doctor Coltman 
finds little that is favorable. He declares that they 
must rouse from their contemptuous disregard of 

8The Chinese, Their Present and Future : Medical, 
Political, and Social. By Robert Coltman, Jr., M.D. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis: 1891. 
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outside matters, must build railroads, arm their 
troops with. modern arms, and drill them in modern 
tactics, must do away with official corruption and 
incompetence, or their doom is not far off,—the 
Russians with a trans-Siberian railway will soon be 
able to command any part of Chinese territory 
they wish to seize, and then the Mongolian will find 
too late that he has not regarded soon enough the 
counsels of the “‘ foreign devils.” 

Yet on another plane is Morris Phillips’s Aéroad 
and At Home. Mr. Phillips is a New Yorker, of the 
least agreeable kind, a man of intense worldliness. 
The book is one of ‘‘ Practical Hints to Tourists,” 
and gives much information as to hotels and restau- 
rants in London, Paris, the Southern States, and 
California. He chooses a hotel in each place, ex- 
cept in London and Paris, where many are men- 
tioned, and describes it in laudatory style,— so laud- 
atory, that the reader looks at the bottom of the 
paragraphs for the counting-room asterisk, or the 
mystic ‘* eodtf.” 

The most complete guide book we have seen for 
any city is the Standard Guide to Chicago,? compiled 
by Mr. Flinn. It behooves many people to make 
themselves familiar with Chicago in these days. 
Even those who have no intention of visiting the 
World’s Fair will be the better able to understand 
the accounts of it, if they know something of the 
history and development of the city that holds it. 
The story is an interesting one in itself, full of the 
statistical wonders of the great material development 
that causes foreigners to marvel, In this book it 
seems to have been set down with microscopic fidel- 
ity. Maps and illustrations abound. 

The doings of the Oregon Alpine Club,— its con- 
stitution, departments, history, and many of its 
achievements in the way of mountain climbing, are 
compiled by Mr. Steel in his little book.? The illumi- 
nation of Mount Hood, the trip to Crater Lake, and 
the climb up Ranier, are the most interesting chap- 
ters. Mr. Steel argues in favor of ‘*‘ Mount Ranier” 
instead of ‘‘ Mount Tacoma,” and adduces the evi- 
dence of the old Indian chiefs in the vicinity to rebut 
the statement that the Indian name for the moun- 
tain was Tacoma. It would ill become any one so 
far away as California to pronounce an opinion. 


Briefer Notice. 


OnE of the most convincing of books that treat of 
Southern California is Doctor Redmondino’s 7he 
1 Abroad and At Home. New 
York: Brentano's : 1892. 

2 The Standard Guide to Chicago for the Year 1892. 
By John J. Flinn, Chicago: ‘The Standard Guide Co.: 
1892. 


By Morris Phillips. 


8 The Mountains of Oregon. By W. G. Steel. Port- 


land, Or.: David Steel. 
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Mediterranean Shores of America, and it is convin- 
cing because it is not at all a *‘ boom ” book, of the 
kind so well known and so well distrusted by the 
public, but a scientific study backed by patiently 
gathered figures and facts. He seeks the world over 
for places where the death rate is notably low, and 
makes carefal inquiry into the conditions that have 
made it so, especially those that have reduced the 
mortality from phthisical diseases. Elevation is not 
the constant factor, he finds, nor dryness, nor warmth, 
but equability. Then he shows, by observations of 
good authority and fairly handled, that Southern 
California, from Santa Barbara to San Diego, has the 
most equable climate known as a region. Then he 
analyzes the reports from various particular localities 
to show yet more definitely where patients with lung 
troubles may be sent with confidence that they will 
improve. The book is not easy reading to the lay- 
man, but doctors will find it interesting and valuable. 
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